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| THE “PROJECT” AS A TEACHING UNIT too laree. Ih — ao 


i SUTMAIILVI 
purposes of school-room administra nto bushel entals sacks’’ wher 
subject natter used to realize any ‘*manhandling’’ is n ssfl But in re 
ilar purpose in edueation must be dering a beef port e first naturally 
ip into subdivisions so as to for ‘quarter’’ it, and thes rain subdivide 
ble ‘‘teaching units.’’ Broadly partly along natural nes Kor ease of 
ng, a subject itself is such a unit scent we reak a steep slope up into 
history, American history, geography, ‘‘steps’’ and we als ften create irgel 
An amount of one of these sub- divisions by landings 
ts suitable or convenient for a year’s Sometimes we find we hay nushed the 
rk (or other long period) gives us the subdividing process too far or in wrong 


rse’’—another type of unit. Wespeak directions. We are trying now to blend 


uurse In First-year French, Advanced elementary algebra and trv. botany 


hematies, ete Also, for purposes of and zoology, ete. Or we ibdivide what 
venience, we divide courses into sub hefore was merged q., physical we 
isions of various sorts—e. g., the book, raphy and commercial geography, English 
chapter (at least in the text-book), language and Enelish literature. et Wi 
section, topic, lesson, etc. For pedagogical have given up the old eatechet | unit 
rather than administrative reasons, these the question and answer; and in su sub 
divisions are also often broken up into see- jects as a wraphy ind h story, the lesson 
ys, such as definitions, exercises, expla which was usually based on one day’s 
nations, assigned readings, references, working energy of the child in a stated 
rules, questions, vocabularies conspectuses, subject, and hence could rarely be a ‘‘nat 
tables, ete. ural’’ unit) has largely disappeared It 


Now the primary purpose of making all ean still be retained in reading and ‘‘la 
these divisions and subdivisions is, of guage lessons’’ because these consist largely 


course, some form of efficiency efficiency of exercises wl n by it off at any 


{ 


if organization, of accessibility, of mastery. point suggested by the limitations of energy 
Usually, as in all other forms of activity on the part of the learner 

we prefer to have the dividing lines or The importance of having good teaching 
boundaries in edueational subject-matter units in education is no less than is 
fall where nature itself or the work of man’ importance of having good working sub 
has ereated channels, cleavages or natural divisions of time, matter, force, distance 
classifications. But if this can not be done, difficulty, ete., in practical activities els 
we create purely arbitrary divisions. To where. 

use comparable situations in other fields, In packing goods we devise packages 
we find that a grain of wheat, a natural sub- adapted to, or controlled by, the conditions 
division of ‘‘wheat,’’ is too small for prac- to be met. A box or small crate of canta 


ticable handling, but a ‘‘field’’ of wheat loups may be very light for a man to carry 

















£20) 





but a larger box would result in damage to 


the melons. But these small boxes can be 


crated for handling by trucks. Wheat is 
sacked in bags adapted to a strong man 
who must ‘‘use no hooks’’; while fabries 


can be boxed in packages that no man ean 


hooks is 


newspaper, the 


lift because truck handling with 


practicable. The S1Ze of a 
weight of a volume, the length of a sermon, 
the size of a 


table, the 


the duration of a eall ** por- 


tion’’ of food, the height of a 


width of cotton fabrics, the speed of a car, 


the size of a farm, the length of a day’s 


work, the height of a room—all these units 


or divisions are the resultants of certain 


natural conditions working in greater or 
less opposition to man’s forces and neces- 
They all 
gravitating towards optimum standards. 

But 


of edueat Ion 


sities represent compromises, 
‘*means”’ 


**tell- 


in the organization of the 
the 


discussions, experiments, exercises, 


leet ures, 


studies, 


Ings, 


assigned readings, memorizings, reports, 


activities, problems, trials, tests, examina 
whieh we achieve our 


tions, ete., through 


desired ends—we have given, as yet, insuf- 
ficient attention to the organization of effee- 


tive teaching units of the smaller kind— 


those that would be especially significant 
to the learner. The ‘‘question and an- 
swer’’ unit—as seen at its best in the cate- 
chism—was the smallest unit ever devised. 


It was in part definitely pedagogical and in 
part definitely logical. It was eminently 
suited to an age in which authority was the 
source of all knowledge for the learner, 
and verbal memorization the chief means of 
fixing in the minds of each new generation 
the dogmas and other authoritative teach- 
ings of the older generation. This unit had 
also the peculiar advantage of being most 
easily handled by unskilled and uninformed 
teachers. 

unit was in part a ped- 


that is, 


The ‘‘lesson’’ 


unit based upon the 


agogical 
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powers and weaknesses of learners rat} 


than a logical unit—that is, based upon t 


inherent characteristics of subject-matt 
[It was, of course, not a true pedag 
ical unit—that is, taking account of 
otf the characteristics to be found 
the child as active learner; it might 


called a unit based roughly upon the cap 
ity of the learner to give attention, to « 
dure application, or to give working tin 
It was, in other words, a convenient task, 
sort of day’s work, so far as a particul 
kind of 
often an arbitrarily sliced-off portion 


activity was concerned. It was 


subject-matter, and represented frequ ntly 
no logical division of that subject-matter 

all—resembling, therefore, as a unit, 
board or cloth or a sl 


tree trunk, a ¢ 


stated length of 
of bread rather than a 
ment or a biscuit. 

The ‘‘topie’’? which in many studies su 
ceeded the lesson as the teaching unit 
chief importance was especially character 
ized by its logical relation to some large) 
unit or ‘‘whole’’ of subject-matter, whil 
at the same time it was endeavored in it 
take account of the possible focusing of in 
the 


oft young learners. In 


terests and intellectual ‘‘spanning 


powers”’ many re- 
an advance 
units previously developed. It lent 


especially well to teaching in which some 


upon 
itselt 


spects it was therefore 


reasoning, inference and comparison on the 


part of the learner was sought in lieu « 
the verbal memorizing which had formerly 
prevailed. 

A few years ago some of us began using 
the word ‘‘project’’ to describe a unit of 
educative work in which the most promi- 
nent feature was some form of positive and 
concrete achievement. The baking of a loaf 
of bread, the making of a shirtwaist, the 
raising of a bushel of corn, the making of a 
table, the installation of an electric bell 
undertaken by 


these, when 


outfit—all 
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learners, and when so handled as to result 
in a large acquisition of knowledge and 
experience, were called projects. Projects 
of this kind might be individual or joint 
(cooperative). They might be executed in 
an ordinary lesson period or they might 
elaim the efforts of the learner for one or 
more hours per day for several weeks. 

The following were the primary charac- 
teristics of projects as thus conceived: (a 
the undertaking always possessed a certain 
unity; (b) the learner himself clearly con- 
ceived the practical end or outcome to be 
attained, and it was always expected that 
this outcome was full of interest to him, 
luring him on, as to a definite goal to be 
won; (c) the standards of achievement were 
clearly that the 


learner and his fellows could, in large part, 


objective—so much so 


render valuable decisions as to the worth— 
in an amateur or in a commercial sense— 
of the product; and (d) the undertaking 
was of such a nature that the learner, in 


achieving his desired ends, would neces- 


apply much of his previous 


~ 


sarily have t 
knowledge and experience 
tofore not consciously held as usable in this 





perhaps here- 


way (¢. g., art, science, mathematics, spe- 
cial tool skill)—and probably would have 
to acquire also some new knowledges and 
skills. 

As in many other forms of 


held 


were 


learning, the 
learner and 
teacher What 


learner imagined as an end the teacher con- 


in view by 
unlike. 


objectives 
often the 


ceived often as a means to some remoter 
end. 

In the early stages of the development of 
certain forms of agricultural and indus- 
trial vocational education, a number of edu- 
‘ators favored the project as the chief 
pedagogic unit of organization. In a sense 
any concrete job undertaken in a vocational 
school where the realization of valuable re- 


sults in product constitutes an important 
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called a but to 


**edueational 


end, might be ‘project’’ 


be an pr yject’’ such a job 
(e. g., turning a spindle, wiring a room, 
half taking 


commercial charge of three cows for a year, 


growing a acre of potatoes, 
cooking family breakfasts for a month, ma- 
king ten saleable shirtwaists, cooperatively 
building and selling a cottage, ete.) must 
be of such a nature as to offer large oppor- 
tunity, not only for the acquisition of new 
skill and experience in practical manipula- 
tion, but also for application of old, and 
‘related knowledge’’ 


learning of new. 


art, science, mathematics, administration. 
hygiene, social science, ete. 
The if the 


teaching unit in vocational 


alternatives project as a 


education are 


several, nearly all of which are exemplified 


in any commercial school. They include 


(a) the ‘‘practical exercise,’’ the processes 
of which resemble in many respects the 
actual processes of the practical world 
e. g., typewriting, stenographic drill, book 
keeping exercises but which give no 
marketable or otherwise usable product 


b) technical subjects, organized topically, 


but commonly not definitely related to prac- 
tical exercises then being considered—e, g., 
business English; 


commercial arithmetic, 


c) joint enterprises of practical but non 
d.. ¢ 
and d 


‘‘gang’’ basis, largely for the commercially 


the 


productive character— mmercial 


school banks. or offices : jobs on a 


profitable ends of institutions net 


found in commercial schools, but often char 
the 


large 


acteristic of ‘practical’’ agricultural 


school with a farm, and of institu 


tions, as seen in chair caning, tailoring, 
gardening, dish-washing, ete 

In industrial schools the alternatives to 
the project chiefly found are: (a) the prae 
tical 
equipment or 


(bh) 


building 
gifts to the 
and (¢ the 


But 


job contributing towards 


resulting in 
the 


learner: exercise : 


lessons. these are 


series of technical 
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seldom related, whereas in the ‘‘project’’ 
it is expected to integrate them all. 

>About the same time that the word ‘‘ proj- 
ect’? came into popular use in discussions 
of vocational education, it was also becom- 
ing popular in writing on manual training. 
The system of sloyd had long used the word 
‘*model’’ as descriptive of a single unified 
wood, metal or 


achievement in working 


clay. The older manual training, as dis- 
tinguished from sloyd, had taught ‘* proe- 
this 


In each case any given item of 


esses’’ largely, using ‘‘exercises’’ for 
purpose. 
practical work was conceived of as belong- 
ing to a very definite and logical series 
cumulative towards some general form of 
organized knowledge or skill. The model 
was, apparently, more ‘‘integral’’ than the 
exercise as a stage in a ‘‘process’’; but it 
did not meet all the pedagogic needs later 
expressed in the practical arts ‘‘project.’’ 

In practical arts (as distinguished from 
vocational education) the project was ex- 
pected to give an integrated outcome and 
one which appealed to the child’s sense of 


(Hence the logical se- 


quence of a series of projects might be hard 


the ‘‘worth-while.’’ 


to find, whereas, presumably, their ped- 
agogic appeal to interests was manifest. 
By 1912 the project as a pedagogic unit of 
organization in practical arts and in voca- 
tional education had found a place, if not 
always a welcome. 

Then arose interest in the more effective 
teaching of science. In science teaching 
the ‘‘experiment’’ (which was in reality 
directed 
and ‘‘exer- 


often simply a exercise ) 
corresponded to the ‘‘model’’ 
cise’’ in the practical side of manual] train- 
ing. Logical considerations inherent in 
the subject-matter of science gave rise to 
the so-called order’’ (another 
name for the organization which seems most 
economical and effective to the specially in- 
formed and mature adult) which had al- 


more 


‘* logical 
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ways dominated in the selection and serial 
disposition of exercises and abstract studies 
of schoo] science. Pedagogical organization 
(another term for the selection of matter 
and arrangement of steps making the sub- 
ject most accessible to uninformed and 
youthful learners, with their childish mo- 
tives, powers and frailties) had been largely 
But 


tempted under the flag of ‘‘general sci- 


ignored. when a new start was at- 


ence’’ it was found that a few units of the 
proposed rearrangement of the materials 
of science could be described properly as 
projects. 

For example, if a group of pupils set out 
to make some photographs with school or 
borrowed equipment (clearly a_ project) 
it is possible to seize the interest and oppor- 
tunity thus created to give a considerable 
amount of new knowledge (facts, interpre- 
tations the 
image, the use of the lens in adding to the 


regarding the formation of 


light making the image, the chemistry of 
light action on certain compounds, the chem- 
ical significance of developing, ete. Sim- 
ilarly if a group of pupils sets out to grow 
some plants under controlled conditions in 
the schoolroom, it is readily to be seen that 
this project gives varied opportunities to 
extend their comprehension of scientific 
facts and principles. Other projects of a 
similarly useful and informing nature are 
now seen to be practicable: to exterminate 
flies in the schoolhouse; to purify the water 
supply; to correct smoky lamps; to improve 
the time-keeping qualities of a pendulum 
clock; to arrange soil conditions for tree 
planting on the grounds; to improve a 
school-bell system ; to cleanse spotted cloth- 
ing; to ascertain the wholesomeness of the 
home milk supply; to prevent breeding of 
mosquitoes; to set up a home eall-bell sys- 
tem ; to keep the teeth clean ; to improve the 
home processes of making biscuits; and a 
thousand others of similar nature. 
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We find, however, that the term 
ect’’ is hardly elastic enough to cover all 
the types of units of instruction which 


oe pro)- 


might well be organized under the head 
of general science. We might want our 
pupils to obtain some information as to 
comets: can we devise what ean legiti- 
mately be called a project for this pur- 
pose ? Of enter- 


prise destined to give the pupil more know!]- 


course we can ¢all an 
edge of comets (using books, pictures, and, 


perhaps, if circumstances favor, some 
naked-eye observations and a peek through 
a telescope) a project in learning; but this 
simply stretches our useful term to un- 
manageable and unserviceable dimensions, 
I do not forget that Webster defines project 
as: ‘‘that which is projected or designed ; 
something intended or devised; a scheme, 
design, or plan.’’ 

Nevertheless I had hoped that we could 
give to the educational project a limited and 
definite meaning which would make it the 
designation of useful type of teaching (or 
learning ) the 
the exercise, the topic, the experiment, the 


unit, distinct from lesson, 
reading assignment, the inquiry, the inves- 
tigation, ete. 

Perhaps it would be well to introduce 
modifiers to designate different grades or 
classes of projects. Recently, when co- 
operating with a committee preparing a 
manual on household arts, wherein it was 
desired to set forth as much of the work as 
possible on a project basis, it early became 
clear that in the divisions relating to the 
preparation and serving of food, and the 
making and repair of clothing, it was easy 
to find many projects suited to the ages 
and conditions of the pupils (girls 12-16) 
planned for. But in the divisions relating 
to the care of children (nursing) and the 
choice and equipment of the home (hous- 
ing) it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
find suitable projects as these are ordinarily 
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conceived. To meet the 


planned a new type of project, called an 


difficulty we 


‘*Observation and Ry port Project 


, to ap- 
ply in nursing and housing. For example, 
a girl would undertake to survey a given 
house and study its location, yard, drain- 
age, water supply, exposure to light, cold, 
etc., and make a report, with drawings, ete 
thereon. Similar possible projects as to 
nursing were described. 


We divided all 


into the following classes 


therefore our projects 


Exeecut ion pro)- 


ects (school) ; execution projects (home and 
school) ; and observation and report proj- 
ects. In addition, we described other learn- 
ing units involving chiefly book study, 


telling by teacher, exercises and schoo] ex 


perimentation (calling them all topics 
and of these topics we distinguished sev 
eral kinds. 

The foregoing is submitted as a small 
contribution to a discussion which should 
receive careful attention in the near future, 
namely, the establishment for the various 
Just 


the 


subjects of suitable teaching units 


) 


at present this need is acutely felt in 


new secondary-school subjects, social SC]- 
ence and general science. 
Davip SNEDDEN 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, FACULTY 
RESPONSIBILITY, AND THE 
TRAINING OF UNIVER 
SITY TEACHERS 


Ir is to be hoped that the American As- 
sociation of University Professors will not 
confine its activities to a mere upholding 
of the teacher’s right to think fearlessly 
and to say what he thinks. The main ques- 
tion, after all, will be, ‘‘ What are you go- 
ing to do with your freedom after you get 
it?’’ 
condition 


Academic freedom is a necessary 
but it 


the 


to academic efficiency, 


stands in much the same relation to 
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latter as that in which the excavation for 
the foundation of a building stands to the 
foundation itself. It is, in a sense, nega- 
Something must be put into it if it 


It is unfortunate 


tive. 
it to fulfil its purpose. 
that so much that has been said concerning 
tenure of office and the hired-man theory 
of the college teacher has centered upon 
personal rights, and comparatively so little 
upon collective duties. The cry against the 
lack of democracy in American colleges 
and universities has been growing more ar- 
ticulate, but it has come from compara- 
tively few throats only. Whether the 
great growth in the membership of the As- 
sociation of University Professors repre- 
sents largely a mere trade-union sentiment 
or whether it betokens an awakening and 
widening interest in educational economy 
and policy, it is perhaps too soon to say. It 
may certainly be doubted, however, whether 
the average university professor of to-day 
has any very real or very intelligent inter- 
est in those affairs of educational legisla- 
tion and administration which, the advo- 
cates of greater faculty responsibility in- 
sist, should not be lorded over by presi- 
dents, deans and trustees. There are good 
reasons for thinking that the Association, 
as soon as it has cleared the ground of the 
obstacles to reasonable academic freedom, 
ean perform a most signal service by build- 
ing up a cooperative interest on the part of 
university men and women in the real 
problems of university policy, with which 
so many of them now either get slight 
chance to come in contact, or are glad to 
be able to ignore by throwing responsibil- 
ity onto the convenient shoulders of deans 
and executive committees. One of the 
deans of a leading university recently told 
the writer that it is there almost impossible 
to get a quorum of any faculty, and that as 
a necessary consequence practically the 
whole policy of the institution is deter- 
mined by a small group of men, mostly 
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deans. This particular dean was disposed 
lament this lack of interest, be- 
cause, he said, if the reform measures 
which he himself had secured with com- 
parative ease had had to run the gauntlet 
of endless and (there is ironic truth in the 
adjective) aimless discussion of full fae- 
ulty meetings, he never would have gotten 
anywhere. On the other hand, another in- 
stitution with which the 
quainted is so highly democratized that 


not to 


writer is ac- 


the president rarely or never decides upon 
any matter seriously affecting any depart- 
ment without first presenting the matter 
for thorough faculty discussion and vote, 
and if the vote be close, though affirmative, 
no action toward change is taken until such 
time as g clear majority are convinced of 
its desirability. This faculty has its full 
share of conservatives, but it is not, at the 
present at least, known as a non-progres- 
sive body. If, then, a plea be made for a 
wider interest on the part of university 
teachers in the broad problems of higher 
education, it need not be understood ‘as an 
unreasonable demand that the whole con- 
trol of an institution be thrown into the 
hands of a faculty unfit by interest, in- 
formation or educational outlook, to exer- 
cise it. Democracy of control will work no 
better in an uneducated university fac- 
ulty than it does among the uneducated 
masses in civie affairs; but that is no argu- 
ment against democracy ; it is the rather a 
reason for inquiring into the political in- 
capability of university teachers where 
they get beyond the easy depths of their 
own special academic vested interests. We 
seem at present to be in a sort of deadlock. 
Administrative officers are loath to give 
their faculties such responsibility, partly 
because they think they know from experi- 
ence how ill-fitted the average faculty 
member is to form really intelligent judg- 
ments on large educational questions, while, 
conversely, often the most promising men, 

















ee 
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seeing no opportunity to share in the gov- 
ernment of the institution, crawl into their 
academic shells, and either sulk or find 
their energies fully occupied in classroom 
and laboratory. 

This situation is very largely due to the 
sort of training to which prospective uni- 
versity teachers are required to submit 
themselves in the graduate schools. In a 
change of policy in the administration and 
ideals of the graduate schools lies the only 
reasonably effective solution that the pres- 
ent writer is able to see. 

The university professor is practically 
the only member of the whole teaching fra- 
ternity who is not expected to have at least 
a modicum of professional training for his 
life-work. The prevalent theory of univer- 
sity instruction is that any individual of 
tolerable scholarship and personality, with 
three or four years in some graduate school, 
is sufficiently equipped to begin a career 
of teaching. The smaller colleges look first 
for personality and moral character, and 
too often, even yet, for religious orthodoxy. 
Scholarship ordinarily comes second with 
them. The universities give scant atten- 
tion to moral character—taking it for 
granted—and think too little of personal- 
ity, so long as a candidate has a record of 
first-class scholarship and has shown abil- 
ity at research in his special field. Neither 
eollege nor university bothers to inquire 
whether he has any human interests out- 
side his own immediate field, or whether, 
especially, he has ever given serious thought 
to the possible diverse and contradictory 
aims of higher education, to the problems 
of departmental organization, or to the 
larger questions of educational policy, as a 
whole. 

There being no positive and definite de- 
mand for such qualifications, it has not oc- 
curred to the graduate schools to develop 
them. Knowing full well that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred graduate students will go 





into teaching, the schools have nevertheless 
been content to put candidates for a higher 
degree through a certain number of 
courses, chosen at random within a partie 
ular field, to give a more or less searching 
examination on the victim's °* grasp'’ of 
his chosen subject, demand the expendi 
ture of a large amount of time and inge 
nuity in the production of a thesis on some 
detail which may or may not have con 
ceivable human value; and if he passes 
these tests, to recommend him as ‘‘a man 
of fine scholarship, a keen and original 
thinker, and thoroughly trained in his 
field.”’ Not a word is there of his attitude 
toward educational problems. He prob 
ably does not realize that there are any; 
and too often the men who govern gradu 
ate schools have but a hazy notion of what 
these problems are. 

The result: The colleges and universities 
are filled with specialists who not infre 
quently betray a fine sense of superiority 
in their ignorance of just those educa 
tional problems and movements to which 
they should always be devoting some ap 
preciable part of their time and attention. 
Thus many men of fine scholarship and 
personality fall far short of what ought to 
be demanded in university faculties. So 
far as his own classroom is concerned, a 
man may be a true guide and an inspiring 
teacher, able to kindle unbounded enthusi- 
asm for his subject or subsection of a sub- 
ject, a productive scholar, and a fine moral 
force with his students, and yet so far as 
the work and broader aims of the institu- 
tion, as a whole, are concerned, or even in 
the determination of the proper aim and 
policy of his own department, he may be 
a figurehead or a positive obstruction. He 
is altogether too likely to have no interest 
whatever in education as such, and to give 
small attention to the relation of his own 
subject to other departments or to the work 
of the university at large. If he can be 

















induced on occasion to take a perfunctory 
interest in problems of aims and methods, 
he is only too likely to fall back upon the 
doctrinaire traditions of culture and dis- 
cipline, or, if he be of a more recent school, 
to flout any subject not directly and mate- 
rially ‘‘practical.’’ Ordinarily edueation 
will be found to be in his mind something 
static, and if it does not fit the needs of the 
student, so much the worse for the student. 
He expects the student to take the utility 
of his work on faith, and his fellow teach- 
ers to devote themselves, as he does, exclu- 
sively to their own departments and to 
their own specialized scholarly interests— 
if they have any. He greatly grudges the 
time spent on consideration of college edu- 
cational policy, and gives his attention 
whole-heartedly only when the special in- 
terests of his own department, considered 
as an end in itself, seem to be at hazard. 
He is very likely to resent innovation, espe- 
cially if it seems to contravene any of the 
traditional ideas of college function. 
Usually he maintains an attitude of higher 
indifference, holding that his business is to 
teach his subject and let the authorities de- 
cide what he is teaching it for. 

Such unwillingness or inability of many 
college and university men to give time 
and thought to the larger problems of edu- 
cational policy is not the least of the 
causes of the lamentable lack of democratic 
organization and coordinated faculty con- 
trol, and of the presence of autocratic or 
bureaucratic domination, against which the 
rising murmur of protest has now become 
something more than a _ premonitory 
rumble. Until the average faculty mem- 
ber has such interests and such graduate 
training as shall cause him to demand 
hearing on the organization of the institu- 
where educational policy 





tion, as a whole 


is in any way involved—it is not to be ex- 
pected that the average administrative offi- 
**interfer- 


eer is going to encourage such 
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ence.”’ The administrator is interested in 
working out his own ideas, and in having 
them work out smoothly. 
institution will ever reach continuously 
high levels of efficiency, however, which 


No edueational 


draws a sharp line between teaching and 
research, on the one hand, and the determi- 
nation of educational policy and _ institu- 
aim, on the other. For efficiency 
here the the 
worthy and most needed end and the se 


tional 
means selection of most 
curing of the best organization, personnel, 
and esprit de corps to serve that end, and it 
is inconceivable that a whole faculty will 
work as a unit cooperatively and with the 
highest efficiency toward a common pur 
pose unless every member has a vital inter- 
est in questions of larger ends and means. 
This does not mean unanimity of eduea- 
tional philosophy. All that is primarily 
necessary is intelligent, informed interest, 
and reasonable open-mindedness. 

Moreover a perspective on 
what the institution is trying to do and 
what it ought to try to do, as well as on the 
relation between the parts of the educa- 
tional process and educational machinery 
—is necessary to the development of a 
proper outlook in the teaching of an) 
single subject. The real quality of the 
teacher depends upon his understanding of 
the relations of his subject to other fields 
and to life, and upon his keenness of inter- 
est in, and participation in, the determina- 
tion of what the larger ideals and aims of 
his institution shall be. 

The degree to which he will thus interest 
himself depends to a large extent upon the 
amount of control which the faculty, as a 
body, really exercises over the affairs of 
the institution. Where autocracy or bu- 
reaucracy prevails, it is almost sure, un- 
consciously or consciously, to encourage 
specialism. This tends to overdevelopment 
and breeds excessive conservatism, inelas- 
ticity, inadaptability, and, above all, the 


poliey Ol) 
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damning obstructionism of inter-depart- 
mental jealousies. 

There are good reasons for thinking that 
colleges and the undergraduate depart- 
ments of universities, along with the non- 
professional graduate school, are the least 
democratic parts of our whole ill-organized 
American educational system, and that in- 
eidentally this deficiency in 
spirit has retarded the adaptation of the 
secondary schools to the real, rather than 


democratic 


to some of the illusory, needs of the peo- 
ple. The reasons for this lack of construc- 
tive democracy are mainly historical, but 
perhaps the very term ‘‘higher education”’ 
may suggest their psychological nature. 

ly there is much pride in even ster- 


The point here is that this 


Certain 
ile scholarship. 
very lack of democratic interest, this tend- 
ency to hold to a sort of art-for-art’s-sake 
ideal of higher education, is one cause why 
democracy of control has had such dubious 
development. From this vicious circle we 
can free ourselves only by a general will- 
ingness to recognize that there are ever-re- 
eurring problems of organization, outlook, 
and aim which ought not to be settled by 
any select group of men, but by the whole 
body of teachers. To the extent that a uni- 
versity is content with teachers who through 
specialization lack lively interest in the in- 
stitution’s power to build for the people as 
a whole it is recreant to its highest oppor- 
tunity. The college teacher should be some- 
thing more than a class-room expert, the 
university man much more than a research 
Neither can afford to leave all 
**edu- 


specialist. 
the big educational problems to the 
cators,’’ that is, to the president and deans, 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching—nor can his insti- 
tution afford that he should do so. 

It may be argued that these matters of 
educational aims and policies are questions 
primarily for the administrative authori- 
ties to settle, and that teachers and investi- 
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gators have enough to do without pushing 
their way into educational 
the 
This is perhaps the preva 
attitude. As a 
most important matters, which should be 


polities or wan 


dering into morasses of edueational 


metaphysics. 
lent consequence, many 
considered by the whole fa ulty, either with 


or without committee action, and consid- 
ered from the point of view of education as 
a science and an art, not from the personal 
ofticer 


whose time is much oceupied in financial 


viewpoint of some administrative 


matters or general administrative routine 
and who doubtless has predilections and 
prejudices of his own, are left for president 
or dean, or some executively appointed 
committee, to decide upon in the haggled 
gathered from other 


moments of leisure 


duties. Moreover the professor's comfort- 
able belief that he has no need to dabble in 
‘*nedagogy’’ leads him to the notion that 
he has no eall to adapt his courses, his de- 
partment, or his point of view, to the 
changing needs and the changing eduea 
tional standards of his time. Holding such 
a view, it is not unnatural that he comes to 
a sort of stagnant unconsciousness of the 
fact that higher education should be dy- 
namic, adaptive, broadly and sanely utili- 
tarian, and socially constructive, and that 
it can not be made so by men who, from an 
educational point of view, are mere spe- 
cialists in highly restricted fields. 

than 
outgrowth of 


Certain causes, other autocratic 


control (which itself is an 
lack of democratic capacity 


for the existing narrowness of outlook and 


, may be noted 


unwillingness to grant, and to accept, the 
real responsibilities of educational democ- 
racy. Without much doubt the traditions 
of the graduate schools are largely respon- 
sible; but two other powerful factors enter 
These are (1) the aloofness 
the 
the unprecedentedly high 


into the case. 
of the 


schools, and (2) 


universities from secondary 


degree of specialization to which modern 
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scholarship, perhaps necessarily, has been 
driven, 

The university, and to a much larger ex- 
tent the college, has long stood apart from 
the 
has avoided any dove-tailed relation with 


publie school system, as a whole, and 
the high schools. One consequenee of note 
has been that college and university teach- 
ers have been comparatively exempt from 
that 


those 


beneficial external criticism and from 


constructive administrative stimuli 
which have kept the public schools behind, 
it is true, but not immeasurably behind, 
the main needs of the time. The colleges, 
traditionally serving the select few, re- 
spond slowly and with much misgiving to 
the needs and demands of a growing and 
awakening, and perhaps somewhat impo- 
lite, democracy ; and this attitude of aloof- 
must be confessed, of 


ness—sometimes, it 


arrogant contempt—for anything pertain- 
ing to ‘‘the people,’’ has been the atmos- 
phere from which many a young instructor 
has come, and to which he goes. It is not 
unnatural that he early aequires a distaste 
for what he contemptuously terms peda- 
gogy. 

Turning to the influence of specialism, 
once discern a great difference 
the 


face of educa- 


we may at 
the 
present-day scholar in the 


between relative helplessness of 
tional problems and the strategie position 
of the old-time seholar who was at once 
proud to be a teacher and unhampered by 
conflicting educational theories. Formerly 
the scholar was not under the modern pres- 
sure to devote his energies exclusively to 
his own narrow field. 

He could turn with almost equal facility 
to the teaching of physiology or chemistry, 
Latin or history, Christian morals or polit- 
ical economy. The aim of higher education 
was definite and unanimous. In the main 
all teachers had come through the same 


mill; each knew the place his subject was 


supposed to fill in the rigid required eur- 
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what his colleagues were 
The field of know! 


considered worthy of 


riculum, and 
thinking and doing. 
edge and discipline 
attention in higher education was limited 
and definite, so that it was not impossible 
for every one to have had a liberal survey 
of it as a whole. When the elective System 
was introduced, and especially when the 
sciences began to push their unwelcome 
further the tent, 
when the development of knowledge and 


nose and further into 
fields of research had extended till no man 
could hope to cultivate intensively more 
than one small corner, this old unity of 
lost. 


inevitable 


purpose and of point of view was 
Added to the development of 
jealousies arising out of the desire to pro- 
tect the old subjects, and the desire, on the 
part of others for the recognition and sup- 
port of new subjects was the inevitable 
necessity for ever more intensive study in a 
man’s chosen field, and a growing tendency 
never to lift the eyes to take a friendly and 
intelligent look over the plot of any of his 
colleagues. 

This dispersion of interests, moreover, 
has led to more and more specialization of 
the learned for 


instance, no one society which brings to- 


societies. There is now, 
gether historians, political scientists, econ- 
omists, sociologists, statisticians and social 
psychologists, although they are all deal- 
ing in one way or another with the same so- 
cial material, and presumably to the same 
end of improving the conditions and con- 
tent of human life in society. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that even between teath- 
ers in closely related fields, notable and 
highly unfortunate lack of mutual under- 
standing, and even mutual distrust and 
hostility exist—both conditions based on 
the fact that specialists know little of each 
other’s subjects and aims. Naturally, sus- 
picion, and a perhaps partially justifiable 
mutual contempt, tend to develop. 

But beyond all this is the dereliction of 
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the graduate school. The spirit in which, 
many, perhaps most, fledgling Ph.D.’s are 
sent out to their work is not such as will 
encourage the growth of responsible edu- 
cational democracy. Graduate schools are 
administered mainly by men who are pri- 
marily interested in research, and who 
often manifest little or no real reeognition 
of the fact that a graduate school is to all 
intents and purposes a professional school 
for men and women (all too few of the lat 
ter, unfortunately) who expect to devote 
themselves to college and university teach- 


Trained to regard ‘‘research’’ as the 


ing. 
only eriterion of scholarship, crammed 
with facets and _ technical abstrusities, 


ground to dryness in the thesis mill, as he 
often is, it is not surprising that our young 
pedagogue is innocent, in four cases out of 


teaching sense, unless by the 


five, of a 
grace of a Providence singularly and irre- 
sponsibly lacking in foresight he was born 


with one. Raw from highly specialized 


and technical graduate courses, he is likely 
to give thought only to the content of his 


own courses, with little reference to his 


students’ experience, their future voea- 


tional interests, a proper balancing of their 
culture, or the 
Rating scholarship justly high, he 


work of the college as a 
unit. 
unjustly judges it to be measured by ‘* pub 
lication’’ and to publication he not infre 
quently sacrifices the utility and vitality 
of his courses. In the long run the world 


may gain—if he turns out to be a great 


scholar. But on the average he does not 
turn out to be anything remarkable after 
all. 

No amount of manipulation can make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear, but the gradu- 
ate school, at comparatively little humilia 
tion to its scholarly pride, and at a compar- 
atively small expenditure of time, could 
prevent much waste of energy, stimulate a 
genuine interest in the teaching of under- 
graduates, and send out men and women 
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with a real interest not only idvancing 
their own specialties and teaching their 
own subjects, but n cooperat vw in the dk 


velopment of a unified educational policy 


and a coordinated eurriculum if we 


are 


to lessen the baneful influence of 


special 


ism, graduate work must be made less nar 


rowing and confining, and must give some 
broad-horizoned attent on to edueatio ! 
the by and large. 

Probably the most promising field of 1 
form, to begin with, is toalter the stress n 
placed on thesis writing. More than on 
attention has been called to the prosti 
tion of literature to philology, but it is not 


alone in the departments of literature, 


against which most criticism has been di 
rected, that the thesis requirement is often 
the basis of a desiccating process taking 
the student's attention from the real object 


of his study—literature and life. Doubt 


less many Ph.D.’s destined to teach under 


graduate literature courses have had a 


graduate training consisting mainly of 


philologieal study—because philology, un 
like literature, is capable of ‘‘seientifie’’ 


ould have 


living the rrea 


treatment—when they sl 


reading and 


the 


their time 


literatures of English and other peo 


ples. Possibly in no other department will 


so many essentially technical courses be 


without question to under 
Englisl 
partments of both colleges and universities. 
But 


history and sources can not be 


found open 


vraduates as in the literature de 


minute inquiry into obseure literary 


made to take 
the place of fructifying and vivifying con 
the 


thesis-stimulus to 


tact with real humanities. The same 


minute and laborious 
cullings of facts and putting them together 
in elaborate edifices of doubtful utility ean 
be seen in other fields, for instance in eco 
nomics and in history, if one will but sear 
the lists of doctoral theses oceasionally pub 
lished in the Altogether too 


much scholarship to-day consists in delving 


journals, 
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of the pulsing issues of the society round 
about them. The writer once asked a bril- 
liant young doctor of literature, just re- 
turned from three years of study at the Sor- 
bonne, how to pronounce the name of the 
great French socialist, Guesde. The young 
doctor had never so much as heard of the 
man, although at the time he was in Paris 
Guesde was taking a prominent part in 
some of the most dramatie passages of mod- 
French 


ern politics, and his name was 


known in two hemispheres. It is perhaps 
not strange that the college professor, with 
increasing exceptions it must be admitted, 
is not regarded as a prophet in his own 
iand. 

It may be answered that so far as all this 
to 
blame, but that the colleges have failed to 
do their rightful part in creating that 
breadth and catholicity of interest and 
understanding which should hold a 
dent true culture 
even during the necessary years of highly 


is true, the graduate schools are not 


stu- 
to standards of broad 
specialized professional study. Much may 
be said for this view, but it is a noticeable 
fact that whenever an educational institu- 
tion comes under criticism it invariably at- 
tempts to shift the blame to schools of next 
lower grade—the college to the inefficiency 
of high-school] teachers (who, however, are 
college bred), the high school to the poor 
quality of the grade teachers, and so on. 
Doubtless many of the men and women who 
go up to the graduate schools have a toler- 
They 
simply fail to make it connect with any- 
thing. What is lacking, both in graduate 
students and in graduate faculties, is a 
sufficiently keen and human interest in 
education, as a whole, and in particular an 


ably broad fundamental culture. 


interest in the way new social movements 
and aspirations affect the point of view 
from which the teacher should regard his 
special field, and the attention he should 
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give to making his own educational attitude 
function fruitfully in relation to changing 
social needs—or at least to what possibly 
the misguided but uninformed and cultu- 
rally unwashed masses think are changing 
social needs! 

Where an instructor is fortunate enough 
to go into a university department whose 
head takes a real interest in education and 
in the development of new teachers, lack 
of graduate training in educational prin- 
But he is 
quite as likely to be left to his own devices, 


ciples may be less a handicap. 


set to conducting sections of elementary 
courses, with perhaps, ‘‘to save his life,’’ 
a highly advanced specialized course on the 
side; and his development, so far as the 
processes and problems of the institution, 
as a whole, are concerned, will in any case 
be problematical. It will depend, for one 
thing, upon whether he is admitted to fac- 
ulty discussions, with or without a vote. 
If he goes to a small college, he may be at 
once plunged into problems of departmental 
organization, choice of courses to be given, 
library facilities, material equipment, ete., 
in which a successful solution will depend 
upon a fortunate combination of good luck, 
horse experimentation, and _ the 
of colleagues. 
For meeting even these specific depart- 


sense, 
Christian forbearance his 
mental problems his graduate training has 
given him no preparation. Very likely it 
has never occurred to the men under whom 
he has studied to give him even a friendly 
half hour of advice. 

It does not seem an unreasonable demand 
to make upon the graduate school that it 
should cause its students to give some seri- 
ous, organized attention to the problems of 
education as a social art. We may pass 
over the more technical questions of de- 
partmental organization and the like, im- 
portant as they are, and consider such 
matters as vocational guidance, vocational 
interest and the relation of undergraduate 
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nstruction to vocational study; the rela- 
tion of the college to the high-school ecur- 
riculum; the place and object of required 
subjects; the expansion of the curriculum 
by the admission of new courses; its mod- 
ernization by the discontinuance of courses 
no longer adapted to modern needs, no 
matter what the hoary antiquity of the tra- 
dition behind them; the opening of the 
freshman year to new subjects now ex- 
eluded from it by the callous vested inter- 


ests of mathematies and the classics; and 


the perennial conflict between cultural 
and practical courses. Where is to be 
found a graduate school which presents 


these problems in any way whatever to its 
candidates for A.M.’s and Ph.D.’s? How 
be 


many instructors or professors can 
picked out in any faculty who have ever 
given these questions more than a passing, 
and a grudging, attention? Where is the 
graduate school] that demands that its stu- 
dents give thought to what as teachers they 
will be driving at—what they will be teach- 
ing a given subject for—or its relation to 
other subjects? To what young teacher has 
it ever been suggested that he refrain from 
publication unless he have something that 
really ought to be said? How many schol- 
arly articles are written because their au- 
thor by inner conviction has to write them, 
and how many because for some extraneous 
cause he wants to get into print—possibly 
because the president every so often re- 
quests that he send in ‘‘a list’’ of his ‘‘ pub- 
lications’’? There is a great deal of subtle, 
unconscious hypocrisy and pose about 
higher education. 

Higher education, moreover, is afflicted 
by rather more than an equitable share of 
psychological - fallacies 


educational and 


Only a 


stalking about as eternal verities. 
few suggestions can here be made as to the 
rich field open to graduate school, if it will 
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only deign to doff its cap and gown and go 
after some of these real problems. 

It might in the first place take up the 
trail of that old serpent the formal disci 
pline theory. No estimate can be made of 
the extent to which this untenable doctrine 
of the sheep-bound text-book period is still 
the one pedagogical principle in the minds 
of college and university teachers, but its 
prevalence would no doubt astonish the 
weil-trained and progressive public-school 
teacher. That its prolonged hold upon col 
lege men and women is of significance will 
be apparent when we realize that it still 
holds the commanding place in the dicta 
tion of policies with regard to required 
courses, and that it is a powerful factor in 
support of vested interests—in restricting 
for 


instance, and in producing a general atti 


the curriculum of the freshman year, 


tude of skepticism and patronizing conde- 
scension toward educational progressivism. 
No all the 
strata of education is of 
the practical educator or the educational 
On the other hand, it 


formation in fossil-bearing 


more interest to 


historian than this. 
would do no harm for the graduate school 
to give a fair consideration to the notion 
prevalent in some quarters that a course is 
valuable in proportion to the information it 
gives. If with some teachers discipline is 
the whole thing, 
facts is the great desideratum. 


with others cramming of 
It would be 
a valid undertaking for the graduate school 
to examine both claims, and to try to send 
out teachers who will aim, at least, at sig- 
nificant matter presented in a way to stimu- 
late organic mental growth. 

Another matter worthy of critical con 
sideration is the principles if there are 
any—which should govern the construction 
of the At 
present undergraduate courses are a mere 
Valuable sur 


undergraduate curriculum. 


anarchic collective growth. 
vey courses are expanded into double and 


triple courses as the instructor’s grasp 














the detailed ramifications of his subject in- 
creases. Elective anarchy allows the stu- 
dent to take practically anything his fancy 
chances upon; prerequisites are lightly 
waived; and no serious system of advisers 
exists to give the student even that general 
guidance which he sometimes voluntarily 
seeks—but seeks in vain. Undergraduates 
are offered highly specialized and technical 
courses imported from the graduate schools. 
between different 


Coordination depart- 


ments is rare. Interdepartmental suspi- 


The de- 


partments that have given prolonged and 


cion and jealousy are common. 


constructive thought, not only to the char- 
acter of courses and their adaptation to 
the paramount needs of students, but also 
to the arrangement of courses in some log- 
ical and roughly-graded sequence which 
will insure broad and well-grounded schol- 
arship for the student as far as he goes, are 
few in number. The subdivision of depart- 
ments which should have been kept organic 
wholes has added to this anarehy. Many 
departinents are working at cross purposes, 
as regards both method and aim, with a con- 
sequent impairment of efficiency which no 
loosely organized ‘‘division’’ committee 
and no mere committee on course can ob- 
viate. 


server 


The freshman year is the great pre- 
of 
language, mathematics and _ history. 


interests— 
All 
others, especially the social sciences, must 
keep out. 


intrenched academic 


kor such really vital problems as these— 
and there are many which have not been 
mentioned—problems involving fundamen- 
tal educational policies and ideals—there is 
but of constructive 
proach in the future. That 
minded training in the broad questions of 


one sure avenue ap- 


is a larger- 


educational policy for all men and women 


who expect to be college or university 
teachers. Only so can the gulf between the 


be filled in. 


teacher and the ‘‘educator’’ 
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With 
trained there would be little doubt that th: 


an increasing crop of teachers so 


issue, democracy vs. autocracy, in Ameri 
deci 


Meanwhile mo- 


can universities would soon reach a 
sion in favor of democracy. 
tive for giving such training will be largely 
lacking until a really vigorous, representa 
tive, and persistent effort is made to secur 
intelligent faeulty control. Graduate stu 
dents are not likely to spend much time on 
courses in educational policy, even where 
appropriate courses are offered, if they per- 
that the virtual 
from administrative officers to teachers is 
‘*hands off.’’ 


ceive beforehand order 
Unless we can have a more 
cordial willingness on the part of learned 
professors as well as climbing underlings 
to spend time in frequent faculty discus- 
sions of matters concerning the organiza- 
tion and operation of the whole institution 
the spirit of separatism, scholasticism and 
indifference which now dominates so many 
teachers will continue to be an obstacle to 
It be 
confessed that the outlook is not encourag 


constructive administration. must 


ing. It is interesting to observe that those 
teachers who most vigorously object to edu- 
cational democracy and its demands upon 
their time and intelligence are usually the 
ones who have the least faith in political 
It 


serious question whether the old cultural 


and social democracy in general. is a 
ideal of the American college, coupled to 
the specialistie German university ideal, 
has not tended to create and perpetuate a 
habit of mind in American college and uni- 
versity teachers which is ill-fitted to re- 
spond to the needs of American democracy 
and to the great and difficult questions of 
social organization and social readjustment 
which must increasingly occupy the atten- 
tion of the decades immediately in the fu- 
ture. 

The extent to which a teacher, even a full 
professor, has opportunity to exert any in- 
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fluence, either conservatively or progres- 
sively, upon the policies of the institution, 
Ref- 


erence is not here made to the unusually 


as a whole, differs in different places. 


small group of men who by long associa- 
tion, priority of appointment, or personal 
come to 
the 
Democracy does not exist un- 


friendship, in some institutions 


form a sort of tennis cabinet about 
president. 
less each member of the faculty has oppor- 
tunity to share in the collective determina- 
tion of educational policy. Of course, no 
matter what the nature of the administra- 
tion may be, the head of a department can 
order his own work and to a lesser extent 
that of the other teachers in his depart- 
ment to some degree according to his con- 
ception of the function of university edu- 
But if he has to do this 
in isolation, or even in the face of adminis- 
trative indifference lack of under- 
standing of his viewpoint, his interest is 
likely to lag and eventually he will take the 
easy way and become a specialist. The dry 
rot which lack of proper graduate training 
starts is spread and perpetuated by admin- 
istrative bureaucracy. 

What, then, in the light of these consid- 
erations, may we lay down as specifically 
the duty of graduate schools? First every 
student who desires a recommendation for 
a teaching position should be required to 
take at least one full course in educational 
theory and policy—a course dealing not 
with elementary or secondary or university 
education alone, and not going into too 
many of the niceties of educational psy- 
chology, but dealing with the whole educa- 
tional system from the standpoint of its so- 
cial purpose, its organization to that end, 
and especially with the proper place of the 
college and university in the whole scheme. 
Secondly, every prospective teacher should 
be required to take a course in the peda- 
gogy and educational relations of his own 


cation as a whole. 


and 
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subject. Thirdly, a course on college and 


university problems of the present day 
should be required. 

Finally, the whole spirit of graduate in 
should 


under a frank recognition of the fact that 


struction undergo radical change, 
scholarship is not an end in itself, but is a 
means, which should be subjeet to constant 
adaptation, to social ends. 

A. B. Wour 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


TRAINING FOR VOCATION 


WirtH all our inventions and accumulated 
knowledge, and experience of wisdom, the 
individual method remains the best system 
of human development. 

In dealing with students, educators have 
long needed a plan to modify the mass 


fTer- 
ing wise advice about the failure in educa- 


methods. It is true that we have been 


tion without the personal touch. Teachers 
realize their class-room tasks would not be 
half finished without personal interest and 
individual moulding efforts. Even to-day 
the early plan of studying under a single 
master for inspiration and instruction has 
the 
earth, but the trend has been in the mass 


not altogether failed on the face of 
direction. Lectures are rendered with tell- 
ing effectiveness ; personality diffuses itself 
to the many, the crowds have access to the 
crumbs from the tables of rich intellects, 
but the custom of former days, when men 
were sitting at the feet of an experienced 
practitioner of a profession, and learning 
the detailed methods, and absorbing the 
ways of success, and hearing in the inner 
the 
ment, is never to be recalled in the iden- 


sanctum intimate secrets of advance- 


tical ancient guise. The present years are 


too full of energy with personal aims, and 


attention is centered on keeping in the 


middle of the way, and out of the destrue- 


tion of competition. Motives are more 
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grandly humanitarian than in the genera- 
tions of hand-made men, but the grind of 
the individual task is bigger and harder. 
Time is erased before the stints are artis- 
tically completed. 

There is nothing else to do but to farm 
the proposition out to another scientist. 
This specialist must assume a role similar 
to the office of a physician. Simply in the 
business of human development his profes- 
sion is worthy of hanging out a shingle. 
Amid the throng of mass methods some- 
thing of this sort becomes a necessity. Par- 
ticularly is this true in colleges and uni- 
versities, where students feel the grip of 
immense machinery. Unless some sort of 
counsellor is stationed near, with an official 
badge of personal interest, the confused 
youth is liable to be caught in a cog of the 
process, and find a few of the bones of his 
individuality crushed. 

This problem educational leaders have 
been laboring to solve, but it is one of diffi- 
All the world has sought 

The sordidly utilitarian 


cult mechanics. 
more education. 
aspirants are recklessly investing precious 
sums of commercial metal in the program 
of preparation for and success. 
With these are cast the seekers after knowl- 
edge for knowledge’s sake, and al] the 
shades of types of students from one ex- 
treme in the educational color-scheme to 
the other. The great deficiency here is not 
in absence of data and knowledge, not in 
the lack of great teachers of crowds, not 
in the searcity of excellent material for 
making men, but in impotency by the hu- 
man touch, a detailed understanding and 
development of the individual. 

In the new order of science, this intro- 


safety 


duces another specialist, who must deal 


only with the individual. As a music 


teacher trains by private lessons, that the 
type and special talent may be guided to 
the 


best results, the new scientist must 
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study and train men alone, one human 
intelligence with just one other, that par 
ticular talents may be developed. By ex- 
aminations, analysis of mentality and 
qualities, correlation and grouping, exper 
menting in practical psychology, searc| 
ing for a distinct talent and pursuing it 
up hill and down dale, and constant devel 
opment in all the processes, a specialist 
humanity may prove a valuable asset to 
human achievement. Many geniuses mig 
be discovered in evolution of the individua 
beneath minute inspection of an expert 
Vocations might avoid the superlative num 
ber of misfits. General qualities might be 
trained together for specific positions 
Tastes and abilities might be happily mar- 
ried, and taught to labor through the years 
in reasonable peace. Railroads, manufac 
tories, schools and colleges, the farm and 
the kitchen, could feel the gifts of more 
workers adapted to their tasks. 

Students realize something of the neces- 
sity of guidance in making up their qual- 
ities for vocation, but also for success and 
for life itself. It would not be expected 
that inexperienced youth could grasp the 
reasons which experienced minds appre- 
ciate at once. After many years they will 
realize the value of such sensible analysis 
and guidance in fuller measure, but even 
at first they listen with eagerness, and ex- 
with faithfulness among their 
They become interested in con- 
and in 

Voea- 
tion alone is here used to illustrate the need 


periment 
qualities. 
themselves, 


stantly discovering 


changing their course of ambitions. 


in the world of such specialists in the sci- 
ence of human and individual develop- 
ment, i 

An immense business world has positions 
waiting for men who are efficiently trained 
to fit them. Many of them have long been 
occupied by make-shifts. Nothing better 
could be drafted, and the unsuitables hang 
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on through plain necessity and tolerance. 
“The reason for square pegs in round holes 
is not always the absence of ability or in- 
dustry. If the 
captured early in years, and trained with 
individual ob- 


most of misfits had been 
some degree of science by 


servation, a million histories could be 
written with different endings. 
Most the 


colleges have decided for their voeations by 


students in various technical 
judgment based on present tastes and sur- 
face symbols. They have not paused to 
study whether the tastes pleasant in college 
and in youth will be the same when they 
Youthful feet will no 


are forty. longer 


speed in rollicking buoyancy. The mud 
toboggan on the banks of the swimming 
hole has ceased to fascinate already. The 


common games have begun to change their 
form of charm. Twenty added years are 
‘not considered by the majority of college 
folks, but when an expert points out the 
truth, students are alert to see and to act 
on the data. At least they are willing to 
consider dividing the indulgence of their 
tastes, and many thoughtful students have 
expressed their surprise that they had not 
been informed of the earlier. A 
young woman had drifted into the belief 


facts 


that her character was already fixed, and 
her tastes could not be changed by a proc- 
Statements to the contrary did not 
Only a series of experiments 


ess. 
shake her. 
where she could observe for herself could 
transpose her ideas. Without such experi- 
menting, ten years of hard knocks in ex- 
perience might have been necessary to 
change the trend of her error, and her effi- 
ciency would have been limited for life. 
Her original not 
enough for an obsession, but it was almost 


So, all young people who 


idea was passionate 
as injurious. 
are not abnormal can be taught that they 
are capable of development in tastes, and 
“that mental habits can be made pleasant. 
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[llustrations can be used from their own 
experience as proof of the argument, that 
by training they can be brought into the 


enjoyment of much objectionable drudgery. 
If Tet alone, usually their choice of voea- 


tion by traits would De based on miscon- 


ceptions. A young man had decided to be 
a physician, and entered a university with 
full swing 


his purpose in His explana 


tion of how he 


had 


others are 


happened to choose as he 


aohe was illuminating heca ise many 


Ile said that doctors 


1 
like him, 


out to the larm where he lived. rode 


came 


in their automobiles, exhibited prosperity, 


and he liked the looks of them That 
young man was not wholly to blame. Even 


by mass methods little had been off red to 


him in the teaching of the schools Hap 
hazard his parents had chosen their lot out 
fate, and vocation 


of the urn of when a 


attracted him by its surface symbols, it 
was natural for him to act aceording to his 
information. 

Nevertheless, a specialist in individual 
training finds a youth’s choice of vocation 
contrary to the laws of fitness is better than 
drifting, fumbling about for it, and failing 
all the time to develop essential abilities. 
Many mature workers feel that they are out 
of their calling, misfits and horrible fail 
They may be entirely correct in their 
but 
attitude they suffer absolute defeat 


ures. 


diagnosis, because of such a mental 
n any 
vocation, in that they refuse to cultivate 
their abilities through the vocation selected. 
They are unfitted for a yocational change, 
if it should ever arrive. | Most of the funda 
mental qualities for success in a particular 
background for achieve 


With notable 


exceptions, the names of our greatest men 


vocation are the 
ment in every other vocation. 


might have been written large in several 
vocations. They were capable of success in 


various fields of activity, because they were 
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thoroughly developed in the qualities neces- 


sary for general success 

It is impossible for young people to know 
where they are deficient in the elemental 
qualities of common success, because they 
have never been over the road, or had a fair 
chance to observe. They imagine the best 
they can do is to read the right books. or 
listen to tales of successful people. They 
are not experienced enough to start a series 
of investigations among those who have 
succeeded, or failed, in a particular field, 
to discover the principles underlying their 
achievements. Right then, if they could 
find a specialist to consult, they might go to 
him as to any other scientist in this age of 
specialties. 

Several methods can be employed for dis- 
covering their qualities, and each depends 
on the specialist. In addition to constant 
in judging different persons, 


A dia- 


gram of qualities can be used to examine 


experience 
science lies in a scientific system. 
students, if the idea does not eliminate 
the vital touch of minds and the individual 
warmth of heart, so essential in such human 
relations. 

Studies are the first natural field for in- 
vestigation with students. It is easy enough 
to run down their history of work and 
check over various prominent qualities. A 
single instance can be cited. A young 
man’s thoroughness in work or play was 
traced by incidents from his life, and found 
to be exceptionally poor. He had a good 
opportunity to enter his father’s business, 
with the prospect of some success, with no 
further effort than drifting down life; if 
he were to continue in his trend of devel- 
opment, he could never hope to be a supe- 
rior worker. Yet he was capable of great 
things. He needed to wake up. He caught 
the idea, and wanted to be checked over in 
all his qualities, adding the half-pathetic 
statement that he had never before found 
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any one to tell him the truth about him- 
self. He was advised to spend two years in 
constructive building of qualities as the 
first consideration. He needed to learn 
how to think, and how to work, his general 
qualities being necessary to sustain his 
individual bent. 

The danger with young people might be 
in creating a feeling of dependence on a 
specialist. Therein vocation in relation to 
career and life must be held firmly in con- 
sideration, as the scientist undertakes to 
guide in the particular decision. In no 
sense should independence of action and 
originality of thought be limited. In order 
to obviate the liability of failure in initia- 
tive, a system of experiments ean be util- 
ized, designed to produce evidence of the 
nature and value of qualities, and to en- 
courage individual investigation and inde- 
pendent conclusions. It would be unfor- 
if modern education were to take 
from the 


Unconsciously the tendency has 


tunate 
every decision away average 
worker. 
been in that direction in the multiplicity of 
subjects in the average university, with 
the demand that open-mindedness charac- 
terize the student in each of them. Fre- 
quently students are confused in the con- 
tradictions of statements when only seg- 
ments of ideas are revealed in relation to 
the whole truth. They have not been wise 
enough to realize that the requests of pro- 
fessors for such an attitude is in reference 
to data, and not to Their 
teachers are most positive in their own 
beliefs and theories. So the business of the 
specialist in vocation should not be to add 
to confusion, or to limit independence and 
have long believed 


convictions. 


single-mindedness. I 
that the physician who forced me to de- 
pendence on him for all my ideas and activ- 
ities in the conservation of health of body 
was not worth the largest remuneration. 
It is, likewise, wisdom’s judgment to con- 
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sult a specialist in vocation, but not for the 


purpose of relief from the responsibility 


independent decision. 





Already experts in definite fields have 
rendered a biased judgment “for hundreds 
They have enun- 
iated the 


need was apparent in their realm of activ- 


f seekers after vocation. 
wholesale principles, because 
tv. They might have been altogether right 
n presenting the data with an urgency of 
but 


wrong in applying general findings to every 


conviction, 


their deepest essentially 


person. Because the country needs farmers, 
s not a just excuse for agriculturists cast- 
ing a net for the masses. Many a youth 
might feel the call of the farm whose qual- 
ities in all conscience should compel him 
to serve in another vocation. Success 
might crown his energies on the farm be- 
cause he could succeed in several vocations, 
but he would succeed supremely elsewhere. 
Others might achieve results in agriculture 
who could be equally successful in some 
other vocations, but he could not. 

Such conclusions may compel the world 
to create another specialist to protect itself 
from the multiplicity of specialists, but the 
new position implies a larger outlook on 
life, and a deeper consciousness of the vital 
elements of essential living. A trainer of 
also, incorporate in his prac- 
tises some of the fundamental aims and 
principles and qualities which he would 
others. 


men must, 


cite as necessary to success in 
Young people under the guidance of an ex- 
pert will fall beneath the spell of admira- 
tion for him, if he has the qualities requi- 
site for leadership in his position, and it 
would be a lamentable situation when his 
personal limitations of character must 
cause him to eliminate some of the world’s 
chief vocations. The fact of personal at- 
traction can be remedied only by his will- 
ingness to submit the data of all vocations. 
If the specialist were trained to a definite 
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trend of business vocations. might be 
biased In favor of the evide € in their 
direction If he would not a \ St 

to consider the callings, such as include 
the army and navy, because his peace con 
ceptions are positive, he could not develop 




















into a Wise vocational guide. and his ser 

as a trainer ot en would be narrowed If 
the qualities of a young man should ex f 
decided fitness for the profession ‘ 

ministry in a denomination outside the per 
sonal convictions of the guide. the scientist 
must present the data as discovered. Su 

adherence to the laws of science need t 
preclude a counsellor’s personal s 
expressed and explained, nor diminish the 
number of his individual con, ns, but 
merely catalogue them under the title of 





By the rule of human 





personal influence. 





limitations, no specialist can enter into 





experiences of all the vocations, and might 





regard to 





become biased in judgment in 





them if he could, but a readiness to exhibit 


their traits is essential to the position. 


Even the intimate elements of the majority 






of possible openings could not be acquired 





in minute detail by the finite mind, since 





new vocations are being inaugurated, with 
the 





far corners of 





or without pomp, in 





world, every passing day, but the specialist 





must be open-minded, considering their 


traits as soon as their advent is heralded, 






and prepared to present them as data, if the 
an 





laws of vocation point the qualities of 
individual in that His duty 
would be no less clear in his honest study 
the 
the 





direction. 






permanency of 





of the tendencies and 
new calling; and 
correlation of facts on the subject, his per- 
With no 


express 


because 





expert in 






sonal opinion would be sought 
then 





misunderstandings he could 
The trainer of 





men 






his own convictions. 





is more than vocational guide, and in the 





presentation of materia] he never forgets 
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brain-building and life tendencies and 
permanent abilities. 

In this modern definition, he would con- 
tinue to seek for new methods to assist his 
judgment in vocational guidance, but they 
would apply to other human subjects, only 
as the findings of a physician could enable 
another physician to study the symptoms 
of a particular disease, and diagnose the 
More must depend on the diagnosti- 
Recently I heard a 


Case, 
cian than on the rules. 
well-known authority on voeational guid- 
ance address a number of university scien- 
and state generalities which 


tists, many 


might show he understood his business, 
but my confidence in him as the genuine 
article was increased when he warned coun- 
sellors that his own books might be unsafe 
in the hands of the vocationally unlearned. 
One who is on the inner circle of the psy- 
chology of a certain phase of this subject 
advised me that soon the day would come 
when the science of vocational guidance 
would be as exact as mathematics, but the 
only trouble with that assumption is that 
people will always remain human. Prog- 
nostication might be reasonably accurate 
at a definite period, the lines of vocation 
being easily traced there, but a vocational 
prophecy could fail in every essential, be- 
eause the person advised might take it into 
his head to reconstruct his entire make-up, 
and acquire abilities nowhere in evidence 
at the time of judgment] When funda- 
aroused, elemental 
changes must oceur) Similarly the judg- 


ment of a counselldr depends somewhat on 


mental motives are 


his own condition of mind at the time of 
examination. A_ telephone interruption 
might eause him to miss an important psy- 
the diagnosis. 


might = slightly 


chological connection in 


Atmospheric conditions 
change his own power of perception, weari- 
ness from long hours of close attention 


might deflect his tracings, and slightly dif- 
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The 


same fact is as true of the physician in the 


ferent conclusions eould be recorded. 


diagnosis of his patient, if the case is intri 
cate. Since such immediate decisions are 
not necessary, the honest trainer of men r 
fuses to allow himself to deliver final dic- 
tums in vocational guidance on the spur of 
the He realizes that a 
must be evolved for choosing vocations as 
for administering 
books of 
Well-defined laws in vocations are as clear 
It is not difficult 


moment. sciences 


well as medicine, and 


rules merely as tests 


as the law of gravity. 
guide along genera] directions of voeation, 
and little harm can be introduced into such 
advice, even by minds partially trained in 
this science ; and the trainer of men realizes 
this truth and plays by giving general coun- 
sel while waiting for the development of 
clear tracings to find specHic talents de- 
manded for a definite vocation. 

This general vocational guidance is better 
than the woeful failure to help at all in the 
past. The specialist records his findings, 
and checks up his chart of qualities until 
something definite happens. He has his 
subject for many months, and knows the 
best work is not done in the spasms of a 
single interview. The vocation to fit a man 
best will be found only by the application 
of intimate laws. 

The recognition of the importance of the 
diagnostician as an expert and with trained 


perceptions, does not forbid the use of vol- 
for detailed 
Scientific methods must be employed 
accurate. 


umes of written rules deci- 
sions. 
to make his judgments 
Every new case will add information, laws 
and methods for the welfare of all the rest. 
Greater facility can be attained in examina- 
tion by extended experience in guidance 
Every passing month the 


most 


and training. 
trainer of men would become more useful 
to his subject as an aid in finding the right 


voeation. Data could be sought and corre- 
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lated at leisure, while an _ individual’s 
development could continue in its natural 
and profitable order. With plenty of time 
pseudo talents could be relegated to their 
proper sphere, temporary tastes could re- 
tracings of 


sufficient investigation. 


genuine qualities could be more delieate, 


celve 


and the accumulation of knowledge about 
a single person with his eomplex and intri- 
eate construction thereby could make voea 
tional decision reasonably accurate. 

The the 


matter as based on the conception of the 


beautiful conclusion of whole 
science of training men, rather than on iso 
lated that the 


could remain on the job, and keep up a pro 


interviews, is counsellor 
gram of vocational training, after the indi- 
vidual has selected his vocation. Many 
young workers with 
wrong in their callings because they can 
have small conception about how to apply 


Their mistakes 


pure ambition go 


the theories taught them. 
could be pointed out to them at the oppor- 
tune time, and would be received with avid- 
ity. Employers sometimes discover it diffi- 
cult to advise recruits, lest their counsel be 
misinterpreted. It might be imagined they 
are merely seeking their own ends, rather 
than the welfare of the employee. Since the 
individual has already been assured of the 
interest of the vocational trainer, through 
many positive proofs in the course of coun- 
sel and experiments, he would listen with 
Both 
employers and employees could thus be 
served by the same trainer, because the 
former would wish nothing more than effi- 
cient men at his tasks, and the latter would 
attain the secrets of success as applied to a 


eagerness to continued suggestions. 


particular position, 

Large corporations could afford at least 
one trainer for a plant, and set the price 
as high as a well-educated specialist would 
demand, and then get off easy in the bar- 
gain for the gains in increased efficiency 
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through the men trained 


trainer 1n such ab institution ought to be 
big enough to overtop his own position as 
such, or he would utterly fail in it Ihe 


plant could be served by the growing us 
fulness of the men traine d for sper 
tions and problems, and a trainer’s effec 


tiveness need not be diminished if his own 
independence were established beyond a 
doubt. both with the men and with the 
CTH pPiOVers 
KLMER ALLEN Bi 
lowa Ciry, Ia. 


STUDENT HEALTH WORK 


4 REPORT FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGI 


} 


IN what institution of higher learning 


} 


has the administration not felt the need of 
medical attention under its control for the 
students? Such need has been felt because 
for 


The 
more recent general emphasis placed upon 


of responsibilities assumed by colleges 
the care of students away from home 


group or social health and preventive medi 
cine has doubtless added to the desirability 
of college supervision of student health 
The long established medical attention in 
certain colleges is the result of ideals which 
have more recently found application in 


other groups of society. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS AT COLLEGES 


It was shown with considerable detail by 
one of us’ that up to the year 1915 about 
thirty American colleges and universities 
recognized the need and provided som 
the care of 
dent health and disease. that 
others have established such work. 


definite arrangement for stu- 


Since time 
For the most part methods agree in that 
the same end is in view at each institution. 


The condition peculiar to each school has 


1J. A. M. A., November 28, 1914, ‘‘ Health Serv 


ices in American Colleges and Universities.’’ 
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method 


In many places the work grew 


however determined the exact 
adopted. 
up around directors of physical education 
as they recognized the need 


local 


payment at so 


use 


Some attempts were made to 
physicians on a basis of 
much per eall, but that plan has not met 
Schools having medical 
able to 


equipment for 


with much favor. 


departments have been use the 


teaching staff and clinical 
the care of all their students with consid- 
erable success. The most generally favored 


plan, however, even in universities with 
medical departments, is to provide a staff 
the duty of which is especially to care for 
the interests of student health. 

In most cases a general student fee of 
from $2.00 to $7.00, depending upon service 
rendered, is collected by the institution for 
the support of the work. College infirm- 
aries, even with limited facilities, make the 
best provision for the care of bed cases. 
Local hospitals are used under various ar- 
rangements by some schools. While limited 
free bed care is usually provided the most 
important clinical work centers in dispen- 
saries. The dispensary should be located 
where free medical attention is easily acces- 
sible. While it is usually the strictly clin- 


ical work for which services are established, 


inspection, instruction and routine exami- 
nations are the important lines of develop- 


ment. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE HEALTH 
SERVICE 

In January last year a long-felt need at 
the Pennsylvania State College was met 
by the establishment of a college health 
service. The effort here in previous years 
was in the attempt to provide a suitable 
hospital building as a start. In establish- 
ing our service it was believed that the 
most important work could be done with 
improvised facilities until such a time as 
a desired hospital could be supplied. 
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With a small budget, a ten-room resi- 
dence and a small isolation building on the 
campus, the attempt was made to furnish 
what the college wanted. The health serv 
ce Was given a distinct organization with 
frequent use of facilities in other depart- 
One physician and 


ments of the college. 


their entire time 


health, 


two nurses. who devote 


the interests of student consti- 
tute the health service staff. 
The 


satisfactorily central in its 


residence building, although not 


location for a 
dispensary, was resourcefully equipped as 
office, dispensary and five-bed infirmary for 
non-contagious bed cases. The other build- 
quarantine for ten 


limitation 


ing affords absolute 


contagious cases. There is no 
students 


Local 


physicians may use any of the facilities of 


to medical attention given to 


within the bounds of our facilities. 


the health service for their student patients 
as our relations are often cooperative and 
College employees 


Students need- 


always most cordial. 
are given emergency care. 
ing medical attention as a result of athletic 
injuries receive the same attention as other 
students. Our medical 
athletic activity has so far received but 
little active attention. 


supervision of 


DISPENSARY 


Students receive any medical attention 
and simple medicines free at the dispensary. 
Small fees are collected for surgical work. 
Dispensary work is very important, as stu- 
dents are encouraged to solicit early atten- 
tion for any ailment or question of advice. 
An accurate and complete record is kept 
for all cases. In the dispensary call-slips 
are used, which are filed in the handwriting 
of the physician. The nature and amount 
of the work are indicated by the following 
selected report of the clinical data in terms 
of the layman, for the first five months of 
the service: 
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tal number calls dispensary and room 
otal number conditions treated 
otal number patients 


il number bed patients infirmary 


¢ 
tal number bed patients isolation hospital. 


I 

r 
r 
r 


Abseess, neck 
Abseess, middle 
scess, others 
ie V\ ilgaris 
endicitis 
ticular rheumat 


\ 
\ 
Ap 
\ 

Articular rheum: 
Bronchitis, acute 
Burns (heat) 


wax impactes 


poisoning 


Heart dise 
Hemorrhoid 
Hernia 


} 
Hvydroeele 


Hysteria 


, gastri 
go eontagiosa 
Infection, finger 
tection, toe 
Infection, thumb 
Infection, glands 
Infeetion, kidney 
Infection, others local 
Ivy poisoning 
Measles 
Measles, German ; 
Medical examination 
Mumps - : 
No disease . ; ' ' 2 ular courses in hygien 
Operations, } 
eyelid ; 
wen ... . pamph 
e1ircumeision 
hemorrhoids 
tonsils enucleated I amination last fall to give sor 
Pugilist ’s ears ; 
Pharyngitis, acute 
, 


Pleurisy, acute : nterest young people most 


shape th 


een in the curriculum « 


] 
iet oT 


new student 


struction concerning points nf 


Pneumonia 
: np 


: rrtuniti T 
Psoriasis . ¢ rtunities 
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aged, and in the dispensary outcroppings 
of medical superstition and misconception 
of disease are met with simple statements 
of our best scientific facts. It is recognized 
that much might be done by other means of 
Little 


so far with a systematic inspection of board- 


popular education. has been done 


ing and rooming houses. 


ROUTINE EXAMINATIONS 


We believe that our chance to advise and 
do preventive medical work for each stu- 
starts his college course is im- 
fall 
given thorough medical and physical ex- 


dent as he 


portant. Last 730 new students were 
aminations, including personal and family 
histories. 

The examinations were conducted with 
the aid of one assistant, at the rate of 25 
each afternoon. No objections were raised, 
and the appointments were well kept, as 


given by registrar at the opening of school. 


SUMMARIES OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


or 581 FRESHMEN 


SELECTED 


Maximum Minimum Average 
3l.l years 16.06 years 19.2 years 
Weight..... 319.5 pounds 94.5 pounds |137.67 pounds 
Height...... 74.1 inches 56.4 inches | 67.2 inches 
Chest con- 
tracted.. 
Chest ex- 
panded..| 51.3 inches 
Chest mo- 
bility... 
Lung ca- 
pacity.. 


48.8 inches 28.8 inches | 33.69 inches 


30.7 inches | 36.35 inches 


2.66 inches 


119 cu. in. (244.3 cu. in. 


400 cu. in. 


The results as given above indicate that 
the age, weight and height average very 
nicely, while the measurements of chest 
mobility and lung capacity indicate the 
average to be less than that of the average 
man of the same age. Only one examina- 
tion was made, therefore the results are not 
so valuable as if a comparative examination 
had been made at the close of the school 


year. 


SCHOOL AND 


SELECTED SUMMARIES OF MEDICAL 


Parents not living: 
Fathers 


Mothers 


Sore throat : oes 

Head colds frequent 

Tonsillitis ‘a 

Boils 

Earache 

Searlet fever 

** Indigestion *’ 

Pneumonia 

Diphtheria 

Sick headaches 

Typhoid fever 

** Constipation ’’ 

Rheumatism 

Appendicitis 

Appendicitis and tonsillitis 

Pleurisy ara 

Prolonged cough . 

Bleeding from lungs 

Recent known exposure 
tuberculosis 

Previous surgical operations: 

Adenoid and tonsil 

Nose 

Appendix 

Hernia 

Others 


Eyes tested and wearing glasses... 
Eyes tested and not wearing glasses. 


lege year 
Women students included 
Most popular sports in 
basketball, baseball, 
track, tennis, ete. 


order, 
football, 


FINDINGS AND DIAGNOSES FROM 


NATIONS 


SELECTED 


Nutrition: 
Over 
Good 
Fair 


Under average body cleanliness. . 
Having stigmata of anatomical 
deviation 
Having unusual 
observed 
Phimosis 
Hydrocele ees ; 
Cryptorchid (undescended testicle 
Tuberculosis of the lungs 
Tuberculosis of the testicle 
Aene vulgaris marked (pimples 
Hemorrhoids ; 
Heart disease organic 


facial expression 


- oO 


He OO te ie de OD 09 


(constricted foreskin 


_ 
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HISTORIES 


Per 
Cent 


EXAMI- 
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Hernia 
Colorblindness 
Near vision marked 
Vision under normal 
Right eye 
Left eye 
Both eyes sa , 
hronie middle ear disease 
Impacted ear wax 
Nasal septum deformity marked 
Ye eyelids 
chronic 


ealing 
Tonsillitis, 
ne eXaminations 
ivice given at completion of ex 
amination: 

Removal of tonsils 


ns 


Subsequent observation 
Medical treatment 
Cireumeision ...... 
Concerning general hygiene 
Limited exercise 
Nose operation 
Others numerous. 

General grade on health: 
A and A + 


— - SW 


re 


B and B + 


EXPENSE 
work 


consideration and depends upon various 


The cost of such is an important 
It should he self-supporting 


collected. 


conditions. 


if a reasonable student fee is 
Our health 


$2.00 portion of a fee from about 2.300 


service budget comes from a 


students. Equipment (in the isolation hos- 


pital) here at the time our work was organ- 
ized is valued at about $450. 
first period, five months, the total expendi- 
was $2,898.43, of $352 


During our 


ture which were 


earned by the service. The fixed equip- 


and renovation of buildings cost 


about $630, while approximately $600 were 


ment 
spent for the removable equipment and 
supplies. The balance provided for salaries 
for 


and upkeep. The estimated net cost 
service rendered was $1,400, which, with- 
out regard to non-clinical work done, made 
the average expense $.45 per call, and $1.45 
per patient. 

The staff 


other departments of a school provides for 


connection of members with 


part of salaries, where that is desirable. 
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A future is anticipa 
in excess of present facil 
we l] known to coll ory 
tarlans are met 

cate other lines 


1 An effectiv 


rooming 


COUTSeS O 
tatio 

t. In 
partments the pr 
lay health officers demandes 
the 


» department of stud 


supervised 


future. 


CONCLUSIONS 


} 


medical authority? re 


he med 


1 A 


cently expressed the opinion that t 


prominent 


attention given to students in some 


American colleges on a cial 


ical 
DasIs 18 all 
approach to the ideal. 

2. If 


basis of 


students are impresse d 


medical 


community, that 


attention they 


college 


their 


will influence their demands 


ical service given 
they are graduat 
> 


3. Experience of 
College 


the Pennsylvania State 


substant lates the follow ing state 


ments a) As in other young people col- 
lege students are most frequently ill from 


infections, particularly tonsillitis and its 
Gonorrhea is not common, 


Students 


complications. 


and syphilis is rare: h share 
with other people the general influence of 
P 


medical superstition and misconception oO! 


disease; (c) Students frequently are re 
lieved and grateful for the assurance that 
thev have not some suspected definite dis 


1916 


April, 
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ease; (d) Compulsory courses in hygiene 
should supplement other efforts to prevent 
illness among students; (¢) The health of 
our students is generally good. 
W. E. 
W. E. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


FORSYTHE, 
LEwIsS 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
AND THE COLLEGES 


THE 


AccorDING to the Boston Transcript reports 
that a total of 291 members of the 1916 
New England 
schools desire to enter Harvard this fall; 
Yale 
candidates for the 
The distribution is 


show 


graduating classes in prepara 


tory 


218 will try the admission examinations 


and 99 will be 


class of 1920. 


Brookline H » 
Browne and Nic} 

Country Day 

Choate 

Cushing 

Exeter 

Groton 

Has kley 

Hill 

Hotehkiss 
Middlesex 

Milton Academy 
Montclair Academy 

Morristown 
Noble and 
Mount Hermon 

Newark Academy 

Pawling or 
Peddie Institute 

Pomfret 

Roxbury Latin 

St. George's 

St. Mark’s 

St. Paul’s 

Stone 

Taft 

Volkmann 

Westminster 

Worcester Academy 
Totals 


Greenough 


THE WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 
West 


setting 


SUPERINTENDENT M. P. SuHAawkeEy, of 


Virginia, has prepared a pamphlet 
forth the progress made by the schools of the 
According to 


School. 


state during the past five years. 


an abstract in the American from 


[Vout. IV. No. 9 


1910 to 1915, daily school attendance increas 


LSY.000) to 221,063; school expenditur 
increased from $4,936,701 to $7,799,169; val 


increased from $12,931, 


f school property 
the number of school librar 
3,407 $855. 

the ~ other increases 


of high schools 


from 97 to 152—58 per cent. The am 


to $18,091,235 ; 
grew trom 
While 


’ , 
place the 


up to 
were tak 
number increas 


which the state expends for the education 


each child increased from $12.30 to $17.03 


growth of 38 per cent. These figures are bas 
total 


The expenditure for 


on the number of school children in 


state buildings dur 


this pe riod also increased 100 per cent., Wi! 
] 


the value of public-school property increas 
DO per ce nt. 


legislat 


during 


improved 
} 


about 


Among the items of 


state has brought 


which the 


1 


-vear period, the minimum salary for tea 


ers with first-grade certificates has been 


creased from $40 to $50; for 


ond grade ce rtificate S, 


ers must be eighteen years 


seventeen years, in order 


legally; the law with refere: 


has been revised to prov de for lt ce! 


cates and for special certificates, for teach 
special lines of school work: considerabl 
in the rate of school t 
] 


passed per 


crease has been made 
permitted locally ; a law has been 


mitting the salaries of county agricultura 
agents to be paid out of county funds; a la 

was enacted permitting school boards to spend 
school funds to carry on industrial classes out 
side of the 
spection in the schools has been provided for; 


better 


regular school term; medical in 


anti-cigarette law, a 


better 


the state has an 
child-labor 
law, a law by which it may adopt text-books 
State. 


law, a compulsory school 
for uniform use throughout the 

A great step forward has been taken through 
legislation, by which the closing of schools of 
less than an average daily attendance of ten 
children may be required, and these schools 
consolidated with others; a substantial in 
salaries of county 
high 


establish- 


crease has been made in the 
a classification of 
established; the 
ment of high schools has been encouraged by 


superintendents; 


has been 


schools 
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i given trom the state treasurv; a law has 









en passed, authorizing two or more districts ssible t s of 
establish a joint high school; a law requires * : t of 
ever item su ested 
rds of education which do not maintain SS 2 
: : : to kes the tota p ‘ . 
£ schools to pay the tuition of pupils trom on 
Ooniy > Hy ‘+ prs 
r districts who wish to attend high school 
Pome t ; 





here; a short course for rural teachers 











is been established in the state normal 






ortant, 





n} 





250) one-room schools were either co 





dated or abandoned is reported. Manual 


training and domestic science have been in = aye eae , , 





troduced into the rural schools. The law pr The 






des for medical inspection in these schoo 











at the option of the boards of education. The 


begun 4. Teacher entitle TO we 


ding of the rural schools has been 








NEW YORK CITY 










APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
SCHOOLS 






public 





the 










; 





schools, for 1917, rec n by the 











mmittee of the boar on, whie eee - . 


as been made public by Leo Arnstein, chair-  . eech improvement eae 









man of the committee, is $42,612,459, an nu have been pro ed t j 

crease of $2,746,458, or 6.858 per cent. over the of overcoming spe lefect 
mount appropriated for 1916. If this recom isping, et 

mi ndation is approved by the bn ard ol edu a 8. Forty Tt tion me 






next Wednesday, 
ard of estimate. 
the figures public, Mr. Arnst: 


iount availabl tor : , 












was $75,018 less than the amount avail 





+ 4 + ‘ 


able for 1915, so that, as a matter of fact, the 4 ‘ 





increase for 1917 meant a total increase over are to 





a two-year period of $2,671,440, or an aver: 


annual increase of only $1,335,720. 


The proposed 1917 budget provides for | led to 






notable extensions ot sé rvice and the elimi 1 








tion of much part time, according to Mr. Arne ™°"" “""" ' ,; es 






said: 













Although the city will have to provide for the Pe tty tl i s 
usual number of additional children during th cont tior asses t t i 
coming year, estimated at 25,000 for elementary left school before t to s t 
schools and 7,000 for high schools, and, although l The opport ties for tl wis! t t 





many new items involving increases in expenditure el eve ne 
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14. Greater recreation and vacation activity, in- 
cluding vacation schools and playgrounds, athletic 
and social centers, is contemplated. 

15. A considerable of 
tion through the medium of lantern 
moving pictures is provided. 

16. The important in the ap- 
propriations for the special school fund are due 
to the increase in transportation facilities for the 
carrying of crippled children; to increase in the 
repair and maintenance account, where additional 
funds are required to keep the school buildings 
from deteriorating; to the items for 


vocational and shop supplies and equipment, due 


extension visual instrue- 


slides and 


most increases 


inerease in 


to the installation of more shops in the schools; 


and to extension of class-room facilities for the 
anemic, crippled and blind children, including 


corresponding equipment for this work. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. A. S. Mackenzirz, dean of the graduate 
school of the University of Kentucky, known 
for his researches in comparative literature, 
has been elected president of Lenox College, 
Iowa. 

Tue Rev. Dr. AcsBert P. Fitcn has re- 
signed as president of the Andover Theological 
Seminary to accept a chair of divinity at Am- 
herst College. 

THe Marquess of Crewe has been appointed 
president of the British Board of Education, 
in succession to Mr. Arthur Henderson. 

SUPERINTENDENT Joun L. Cuerny, of Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, has accepted an appointment 
under the Iowa state department as_ high- 
school inspector. 

Dr. A. N. Farmer has been appointed to the 
superintendency of Evanston, IIl. 

Freperick C. Ciark, of the high school of 
Arlington, Mass., to Seattle to take 
charge of the largest high school of that city. 

SUPERINTENDENT WituiamM H. Maxwe tt, of 
New York City, expects to resume his duties 
on October 11. 

We the Journal of Education 
that a hand-made silver fruit dish, donated by 
high 


goes 


learn from 


and intermediate school teachers, has 
been presented to Superintendent John H. 


Francis by his friends in the Los Angeles 
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Q 






school department. The dish made 
Douglas Donaldson, instructor of the art de 
partment of the Manual Arts High School, as- 


sisted by Harry Alfred Schoeppe. 


was 


In working 
out the design, the makers decorated the dish 
with California fruits, with California 
stones, and it bears the inscription that it was 
presented to Mr. Francis by his friends in th 
Los Angeles schools. 


set 


Proressor JAMES FLemina Hosic, head 
the department of English in the Chicago 
Normal College, has been granted a leave of 
to certain special 
studies in Columbia University, both in the 
Teachers College and in the graduate school 
of English. 


absence in order pursue 


Lesiiz J. Ayer, professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Montana, has been elected professor 
of law in the University of Washington, ta- 
king the place made vacant by the resignation 
of Orville P. Cockerill. 


7 Ph.D. (Clark), for- 
merly professor of philosophy and pedagogy 
at Bridgewater College, has entered upon the 


WILLIAM SANGER, 


duties of registrar and professor in education, 
the State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

W. W. Cort has resigned from Macalaster 
College, Saint Paul, Minnesota, to become as- 
sistant professor of zoology in the University 
of California. 

Tue Journal of Geography states that dur- 
ing the summer session of the University of 
Chicago, a meeting in the interests of the 
National and the Illinois Councils of Geog- 
raphy Teachers was held in Rosenwald Hall, 
the fine new home of the departments of geog- 
raphy and geology of the University of Chi- 
cago. Miss Mabel Stark, chairman of the Illi- 
nois Council, arranged for the meeting and 
presided. Professor R. D. Salisbury, Professor 
R. H. Whitbeck and Miss Stark spoke on the 
needs of geography and the purposes of the 
eouncil. Teachers from about twenty differ- 
ent states were present and a large number 
enrolled in the National Council and the IIli- 
nois Council. 


Mr. Herpert Bassett, who was on leave of 


by 
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absence from the Macomb, Ill., Normal 
School last year doing graduate work for his 
master’s degree in geography at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, will again take up his work 
at Macomb. Mr. E. L. Jay, formerly an as- 
sistant in the department of geography at Wis- 
consin, has been added to the geography staff 
of the Macomb Normal School. 


STUDENTS in education in the University of 
Washington will profit if plans discussed at a 
meeting of committees representing the uni- 
versity and the Seattle school board are car- 
ried out. If the regents will provide a suit- 
able location, the school board will erect a 
building that will cost between $350,000 and 
$400,000. At the present time there is said to 
be need of a high school in the university dis- 
trict. To meet this need and at the same time 
provide opportunity for students to do prac- 
tise teaching it has been suggested that the 
building be located on university grounds. A 
site on the north side of the campus, near 
three city car lines, has been selected. At the 
meeting representatives of the school board 
said construction on the building would start 
this coming year if the site is donated them. 
To do this it will be necessary for the regents 
to make the gift, and for the next legislature 
to ratify the action of the board. President 
Henry Suzzallo, Dr. Frederick E. Bolton, dean 
of the college of education, and Regent W. T. 
Perkins represented the university in the 
meeting. The school board was represented by 
Nathan Eckstein, president; Judge Richard 
Winsor and Frank B. Cooper. 


THE opening of the Boston public schools 
has been postponed from September 11 to Sep- 
tember 25, by action at a special meeting of the 
school committee, at which all the members, 
except Mr. Lee and Dr. Bogan, were present. 
The possibility of a further spread of infantile 
paralysis is said to be only partly the cause of 
the postponement. If the Boston Health De- 
partment should act regardless of public opin- 
ion, it would suggest that the schools open on 
September 11, but in deference to public 
opinion, both the health department and the 
school committee agreed that two weeks’ post- 
ponement is advisable. If at the end of that 
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time, the paralysis has not diminished, there 


may be still further delay in the opening of 


the public schools 

Tue public library of Providence and th 
Rhode Island School of Design will receive 
approximately £1.500.000 each bv the will 


, 
t 
Miss Lyra Brown Nickerson, which was filed 


for probate on S¢ pte mix r 6 The estate is 
estimated officially at $3,500,000 After pro 
viding for private bequests aggregating $500, 


000, the will directs that the residue be d 
vided equally betwee the library and the 
school. 

THe New York School of Dental Hygiene 
has been affiliated with the new Columbia 
School of Dentistry and the College of Physi 
cians and Surgeons of Columbia University 
The statement concerning the affiliation of the 
two schools is contained in the official a 
nouncement of the School of Dental Hygien 
The school will be open on September 27, and 
classes will be held in the Vanderbilt Dental 
Clinic which is a part of the Columbia School 
of Dentistry, the opening of which has been 
made possible by the recent gift of $100,000 


from James N. Jarvis. 


Dean Birney, of the School of Theology of 
Boston University, announces that the sum of 
$120,000 has been secured since June toward 
the sum of $500,000 which it is proposed to add 
to the endowment. Of this amount $50,000 
was given by Mr. Roswell R. Robinson, of 
Malden, an associate founder of the univer 
sity, and the donor of the Robinson Memorial 
Chapel. A considerable sum has already been 
paid in and is available for immediate income. 
A new department of evangelism will be es 
tablished as soon as the requisite endowment 
can be secured. The department of religious 
education will be greatly enlarged. Three 
new professors and ten new courses have been 
added. The new professors are Walter S 
Athearn, of Drake University; Professor H 
Augustine Smith, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and Professor Grace Jones, of 
Drake University. The department will have 
charge of the work of religious education in 
many of the Protestant churches of Malder 


Some of the courses will be given in that eity 
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Dr. Daniel Dorchester, of Lexington, formerly 
professor of English literature in the College 


Liberal Arts, will give a course of lectures 
‘Spiritual and Homiletic Values in Liter 
ature ” will 


in homiletie practise. 


on 


and conduct 


some of the classes 
Dr. Harlan P. Beach, 
of Yale University, will conduet two courses 


in missions during the entire year. 


ANNOUNCEMENT made 


is the Board of 
Examiners, which has charge of all examina- 


tions 


by 
the teaching 
and supervising staffs of the public schools of 
the city of New York, of examinations to be 
conducted during the week of October 16, for 


for licenses for service in 


licenses to teach in high schools the following 


subjects: Biolozgy—men and women. Chem- 


men and women. 
English 


—men only. 


istry Klocution—men and 


women. men and women. History 


Latin—men only. Mathematics 


—men only. Spanish—men and women. 


Cooking—women only. 


Music 


men only. 


Mechanical drawing 
Phys- 
these 


—men only. men and women. 
In of 
elocution, English, 
mathematics, music, Spanish, physical train- 


ical training many 


subjects (e. g@., biology, 


ing), there is an urgent need for « ligible teach- 


ers, especially men. schedule for 


high-school teachers runs from $900 to a max- 


The salary 


imum of $2,650, obtainable in the twelfth 
year. Credit of one to eight years may be 
granted on such schedule for successful ex- 


perience in teaching elsewhere. 
Wi 
that 


the 


instance of t 


learn from 


the 


Journal of Geoaraphy 
he State Council of 


Geography Teachers, formed and at work sev- 


at 


eral months ago, the University of North 
Carolina held during its summer term three 
conferences on the teaching of geography. 


Professor Col- 
lier Cobb, of the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers. 


These conferences were led by 


the first 
The North Car- 
olina Association of Geography Teachers was 


The attendance at 
meeting was more than 300. 


organized at the beginning of the third con- 
ference with the following officers: Professor 
Collier Cobb, president; Superintendent I. C. 
Griffin, of Shelby, first vice-president; Miss 
Hester Struthers, of Columbus County, sec- 


ond vice-president; Mr. John E. Smith, secre- 
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tary and treasurer. 


The North Carolina Stat 
Council, as at present organized, consists of 
Professor Collier Cobb, University of Nort 
Carolina, chairman; H. E. Austin, East Caro 
lina 


Training School, Greenville; John Jay 
Blair, superintendent, city schools, Wilming 


ton; L. C. Brogden, State Department of Edu 
cation, Raleigh; E. W. Gudger, State Normal 
K. B. Kimsey, City Hig 
School, Asheville; S. L. 


College, Greensboro; 


Sheep, superintendent 


of schools, Marion, and Miss Kate C. Shipp, 
Fassifern School, Hendersonville. 
STANDARD entrance examinations for pro 


fessional study, which ar 


he ld 


place from September 18 to 23 


yearly, will 
at Balti 


eXaminations 


take 


more. Credits earned in these 


are intended primarily for students of medi- 
cine. They afford also an opportunity for men 
who have not been able to pursue a high-school 
course to secure a standing equivalent to a 
high-school diploma, which will be of service 
to him in other professions. These examina- 
tions are given under 


Board of Medical 


their entrance examiner, assisted 


the 
Maryland by 


the authority of 
Examiners of 
by a 

Full 


eXaminations 


corps 
of specialists in different subjects. 
these 


Education 


FeC- 
ognition is accorded 
the New York State 


which places them on an equality 


by 
Department 

with their 
own eXaminations. 


AccorDING to a wireless dispatch from Ger- 


many General von Beseler, governor-general 
of the occupied territory in Russia, has granted 


to the university and the technical high school 


at Warsaw new charters to promote the free 


development of scientific activity and inde- 


pendence of administration. He expressed the 
opinion that “ the teachers, together with the 
students, in the future will show unrelenting 
zeal basis of a 


to cultivate science on a na- 


tional language and 


a national civilization, 
which are destined for the united nations.” 
To the technical high school, General von 


Beseler wrote: “ The unexpected increase in 
the of the impor- 
tance attributed in this country to technical 


number students proves 
science and proves further that the intentions 
which led to the reopening of the technical 


high school are appreciated. In order to re- 
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construct Poland and in order to uplift her 
commercial life and civilization, it is neces- 
sary to educate efficient engineers and archi- 
tects.” 

sritish 
Head Teachers held 
Mr. H. R. 
(London), who presided, said, according to the 
report in the 
determined so far as it lay within their power 


SPEAKING at the conference of the 
National Association of 
Barge 


recently at Nottingham, 


London Times, teachers were 
that no child should suffer permanent handi- 
cap in the race of life through the temporary 


of the The 


schools must make sacrifices in common with 


dislocation education service. 
every public service to meet the urgent needs 
of the country, but this obligation must not 
include essentials. The war would be followed 
by a period of readjustment, reorganization 
and reconstruction in every department of our 
industrial life. Temporary makeshifts of the 
muddling-through variety would not serve in 
efficient 


A resolution was adopted that it 


the face of a rival thorough, and 
relentless. 
would be false economy to reduce national or 
local expenditure on education, and protesting 
against any proposals tending to impair the 
efficiency of the education of the 
Mr. Morrell (York) said Germany 


was not relaxing its educational effort, and 


working 
classes. 
France was now increasing its educational 
grants for the commercial war which was to 


Mr. J. W. 


(Salford), in moving a resolution for a com- 


follow the military war. Stacey 
mittee of inquiry into the serious dearth of 
teachers, said a cause of this was no doubt 
the low salaries paid and the lack of promo- 
tion. He thought that before long men teach- 
ers in schools would be looked upon as curios ; 
women would man the schools. Another dele- 
gate remarked that they were in a terrible 
mess before the war, and no wonder, when a 
man could treble a teacher’s income by being 
of an omnibus. 


on the footboard 


It is reported in the American School that 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has appointed a school nurse. 
It reports the nurse as one of the best invest- 
ments that has been made in the schools for 
years. This nurse, who was appointed last 
February, has made careful investigation, and 
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found that more than fifty of fail- 


to de- 
cayed teeth, defective evesight and other phys- 


per cent 


ures in the schools are due apparently 


ical defects. The nurse reports that the great- 
est cause of poor health among the children 


is decayed teeth. Tulsa is making an effort 


now to secure a dentist for its public schools, 
and expects to have such an arrangement as 
will be advantageous made for the opening of 


the schools next fall. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


PREPARATION FOR PEACE WITH THE ORIENT 
BY EDUCATION 

Wat are our schools doing to educate our 

students on far eastern questions? We have 

heard much lately about a possible war with 

read American who has 


Japan. One widely 


written prolificly on current international 


topics asserts that ‘unless we are pre pared to 


recede from such positions as we have re 
cently taken, a conflict with Japan is only a 
question of time.” A well-known writer on 
far eastern problems informs us through the 
columns of one of our standard magazines that 
“Japan is making deliberate preparations in 
anticipation if not actually in expectation of a 
United States.” Thes« 
tations could be paralleled from many 
The attitud 


of the excitable yellow press is well known. In 


collision with the quo 
othe r 
familiar and respected sources, 
who believe that ther 
United States 


Japan there are 
a conflict 


many 


with the 


may come 
There is a genuine fear that America will be 
the aggressor just as in there 18 


fear of Japanese aggression. 
tween the two powers may or may not come 
It is the opinion of some of us that it 1s not 
likely to come within the next quarter cen- 
The two should be of 


mutual help, each sharing in the other’s pros 


tury at least. powers 


perity, and only diplomatic bungling and wide 
spread popular misunderstanding of each by 
It is true, how 


United States 


the other can well bring war. 
ever, that relations between the 
asingly inti 


and the far east are to be incr 
mate and important. The Pacific is more and 
more sharing with the Atlantic in the atten 


tion of the occidental world. We are r 
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minded until we are tired that “ world poli- 


tices” are no longer confined to one or two 
continents, but are deserving their inclusive 
name, and that the United States is increas- 
ingly to find herself involved in them. 

Our advocates for preparedness tell us that 
the danger involved in our increasing inti- 
macy with other powers necessitates a larger 
army and navy. But few of us would deny 
that we must be ready to defend ourselves in 
case of trouble. We must have a larger navy 
on the Pacific and more adequate organiza- 
tion of land forces. This is being preached 
to us from college pulpit and school platform, 
and our educational institutions are more and 
more emphasizing military drill as part of 


Most 


well, however, the danger of our preparedness 


their regular work. of us realize, as 
It arouses the suspicions of other 
peoples. <A asks: 
“Why is America thus determined to have a 
threatened 


program. 


recent article in Japan 


gigantic while in no way 
from the outside?’ 


it must be because we have sinister purposes 


navy 
It goes on to suggest that 
against Japanese interests in China. Large 
armaments do not dispel the suspicions of our 
neighbors nor are they in any sense a guaran- 
tee of peace. They increase irritation and are 
only to be tolerated in a world which as yet 
has learned no other means than war of set- 
They 


lead us to give more and more attention to the 


tling its graver international differences. 


points of friction between ourselves and our 


neighbors, and increase in us the thought of 
Talking about armaments and military 
tactics, we are apt to watch our neighbors 
more closely and to be more suspicious of 
national 


war. 


and 
The European 


their military preparations 
growth, and of their actions. 
armament race with its accompanying in- 
crease in suspicion and friction, and its part 
in causing the present catastrophe is too well 
We are not likely 
We would 
certainly not become one willingly. Only a de- 


cided effort however can prevent our prepara- 


known to need comment. 
soon to become a militaristic state. 


tions for defense from increasing our likeli- 
hood of having to use them. This is espe- 
cially true of our relations with Japan. She is 
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our most talked of rival on the Pacific and for 
various reasons seems as probable an opponent 
as any nation in Europe. 

Some of us must make widespread and per- 
sistent efforts if we are not only to allay th 
increased suspicion in Japan and America 
which our preparedness programs are causing, 
but to remove as well existing misunderstand 
ings and causes of friction. Could our people 
but understand Japan and the general situation 
in the far east the chances of war would be vastly 
It is only because we but partially 


that 


decreased. 
understand or understand not at all 
alarmists are able to arouse in us vague fears. 
Did the public but know intimately of affairs 
in the far east, did it but understand the 
Japanese and their purposes, we would see 
how groundless are our fears of any attack. 
We would be more willing to permit our dif- 
ferences to be settled by friendly diplomacy 
and would make that settlement more likely 
by a hearty popular good will toward Japan. 
We would be less likely to obstruct the ordi 
nary channels of friendly diplomacy by hasty 
legislation. We might not approve of all of 
Japan’s actions and policies in China, but our 
protests against these would be more likely to 
be made, more apt to be effective, and less 
likely to stir up animosity if we had in Amer- 
ica a strong public opinion on far eastern af- 
fairs which was both intelligent and friendly. 
Contrary to general opinion, the chief cause 
of possible friction between us and Japan just 
now is not the immigration or the land ques- 
tion, but our attitude toward Japan’s Chinese 
It is doubtful whether one American 
in a thousand knows the 
sufficiently well to be able to form an intelli- 
Our public 


policy. 
Chinese situation 


gent unbiased opinion upon it. 
opinion, when it exists at all, is based on ig- 
norance and catch phrases such as the “ open 
door.” If we are not to make serious blunders 
in the far east which will involve us as a na- 
tion and set back progress in China our public 
must be better informed. Our present crass 
ignorance is stupid and dangerous. 

It is to our schools that we must look chiefly 
for help. Here is where the military spirit 


needs chiefly to be balanced by an understand- 
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ing of our neighbors. For the school age is 
the age of enthusiasms and our wars have 
chiefly been fought and sometimes, as in the 
case of the War of 1812, largely precipitated, 
either by those of school and college age or by 
those only recently past it. Here is thé only 
place where our public, as a whole, has time to 
acquire adequate information. If we can 
reach our high-school and college students, 
give them some information and create in 
them a desire for more, we shall have taken the 
strategic opportunity for educating our citi- 
zenship in a proper attitude toward the far 
east. 


And Our 
might as well have been prepared for early 


what are we doing? curricula 


nineteenth-century conditions. Some knowl- 
edge is given through our study of geography, 
but our history courses, to which we should 
chiefly look, virtually ignore the far east. In 
less than threesecore colleges and universities 
is there even a profession of having special 
courses to acquaint our students with the far 
east. So far as the author has been able to 
discover, not a high school in the country, not 
even on the Pacific coast, gives any special at- 
the 
which it is mentioned is in connection with 
Here a few texts 
pages to 


tention to far east. The only place in 
the study of modern history. 
three to ten or twelve 
Japan and China. At best but a day or two 
of the pupil’s time are taken for the study. 


For all practical purposes the attention is still 


give from 


given as exclusively to Europe as it was when 
that was the only continent with which we had 
relations of importance. Many of our modern 
history texts and courses are frankly confined 
to Europe. 

It is perfectly feasible to work out a course 
on modern history in which the attention will 
be divided between Europe and other regions 
with which we have relations. South America, 
fortunately, can be and frequently is given 
some attention in connection with courses in 
American history. Africa and the near east 
need but a little if any attention aside from 
that given in the standard courses on recent 
Europe. When treating of the expansion of 
Europe, however, the brief mention that is 
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being made of the far cast can be and 


should be 


politics can not be 


now 


expanded. Increasingly European 


understood without refer- 
ence to the far east 


The 


out 


author has found it possible to work 


With success a two-semester « Irse, 


which the first semester is given to 


since 1815 and the second semest¢ r to the far 


east. The two halves of the course were co} 

nected in such a way as to make the work of 
the second semester an evidently logical com 
plement of that of the first semester. In cas 


of necessity proportionately less time might be 
given to the far east. Even six weeks or eight 
weeks would be better than no att ntion What 
ever. 

Somewhat similarly a course could well be 
worked out for the high school. Four to six 
weeks properly planned could be given in con 
nection with the course on modern Europe 
without seriously impairing the student’s in 
formation on Europe. The time still devoted 
in some schools in this year of grace to mili 
tary campaigns might well be spent with more 


The chi f 


difficulty is one of texts, for there are none on 


profit and interest on the far east. 


either China and Japan which are specially 
designed for use in high schools, and but one 
or two for college use. There are, however, 
excellent books for the general public which 
can either be used outright as texts, or from 
which judicious selections can be made There 
are to be found a fair number of good articles 


also be used 


in current magazines which can 
as supplementary material. 

It is certainly important that something be 
done and be done early. Misinformation and 
lack of 


and are daily increasing popular misunder 


information are frightfully common 
standing and the danger of provoking trouble 
with Japan by unwise agitation and hasty leg 
islation. It is important that we study the 
history of our cultural ancestors the Greeks 
and Romans and the men of the Renaissance 
and Reformation. It is that we 
study the formation of modern Europe. But 


it has now also come to be important that we 


important 


know something of the history and the ideals 
Are 


of the great peoples of China and Japan. 
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we willing to undertake the necessary read- 
justments of our curricula which will make 
this possible? KENNETH S. LATOURETTE 
REED COLLEGE, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATION WORK IN SUMMER 
New York has become a summer resort in 
a sense unforeseen by those who emphasized 
the hot-weather appeal of Broadway and the 
roof-gardens. For the last six weeks the city 
has been entertaining close to ten thousand 
fifty 
hotels—who came here primarily to work and 


visitors—enough to people good-sized 


not to play. Nearly ten thousand would be 
the enrollment at the summer session of Co 
lumbia University, which ends its regular six- 
week term to-day. Columbia is by no means 
the only institution where the summer attend- 
ance has shown an amazing growth from year 
to year. In the west, where the summer ses- 
sion was born, the trend towards the utiliza- 
tion of hitherto idle months and an idle edu- 
has been fully as emphatic. 


cational plant 


And with the growth in numbers there has 
come a total change of attitude towards the 
value and significance of the summer semester. 
It is not so long ago that the summer session 
was regarded as a method of padding the en- 
rollment lists by hustling college presidents 
out for a record. The summer work has not 
only outgrown that reputation, but has passed 
beyond the stage of an absolute extra-curric- 
ular activity to the point where the regular work 
of the institution is being more closely related 
to the 

The appeal of the summer session was orig- 
inally to the teaching profession, and from 
that source the great mass of students is still 
drawn, the 
the elementary grade teacher to city 
But with time the curriculum 


hot-weather courses. 


attendance including all classes 
from 
superintendent. 
has become broad enough to offer preparation 


The dis- 


covery that a school-teacher need not be idle 


for the regular bachelor’s degree. 


three months in the year was followed by the 
discovery that the rule held for the under- 
graduate who for one reason or another found 
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it difficult to keep up with his regular 

work, or the undergraduate who thought fi 
years too long to spend in college. Ten vears 
ago the number of men who took their bac! 
elor’s degree in three years was inconsiderah| 
The gain had to be made through the sty 
dent’s own efforts in the way of cramming th: 
work of thirty-two months into twenty-four. 
The added 


half months for the extra effort, a considerabl 


session has four and 


summer 


gain in itself, and all the more so because th 
student stint 
auspices instead of being thrown on his ow 


does his extra under regular 


resources. Before long it is certain that th 
ordinary thing for any fairly ambitious sti 
dent will be to 


in three years. 


finish his undergraduate work 
Much has been written about 
so reorganizing the work of the college as t 
send the student at an earlier age into the pri 
fessional school. In the summer session this 
problem has been working itself out. 

It is not only for collegiate or postgraduat« 
work that the summer season is being increas 
ingly utilized. Aside from agricultural hig! 
schools in the west, where this would natural! 
be the ease, there has been no effort made 
run the secondary schools in summer. But 


appreciable approach is being made throug! 


the private summer camps which include a 


hour or two of study in the daily program 
This may not always be compulsory and is 
probably not carried on with the highest effi 
ciency. Nevertheless, the principle of all play 
and no work stands abandoned, and the ambiti- 
ous high-school boy will certainly learn to 
make the same economies of time that are fast 
As for 


other 


getting to be the rule in the colleges. 
the elementary the 
factors than the example of the summer ses 
sion have tended to create a demand for a 
Newark a number of 


schools in cities, 


longer school year. In 
elementary schools have held summer sessions 
Elsewhere the summer-play 
ground ide¢ tend to 
progress until the school itself, as well as the 
the 
thrown open to the children. 


for years back. 
would naturally make 
public park, is 
If no other fac 


play-yard or adjacent 


tor counted, the mere advisability of keeping 
the children off the streets would be ultimately 
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lt the general heart-s« irching whiel t 







r has induced, it was natural that the qu 
1 } 1 1 } - ’ : " ee T st I") 7 
should arise why the results of public edu 
tion in Germany should be so more thorou; ;' 
d efficient than here. There are a number ot 
! ms, but people have sensibly recognized I ‘ 
that e rea s simply that in Germany, a I wish te that it tare 











other Cont nental countries, they 






THE FRATERNITIES OF STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
Unper date of September 5, Dr. Ray Lyman 


Wilbur has addressed the following letter t EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO 























+ 4 


severe eritieism weause the members of its ra 





ternities, as a whole, have lower scholarship r 





ords than the non-fraternity groups, and becaus« 





of debts contracted by some of the fraternity) 










houses. ‘ the 8 t 

When asked, as I often am, why Stanford tol In its first open letter to « eg men of the 
erates the fraternities when it stands for hig! south, issued at the he« of the present 
scholarship and they as university organizations, the university commissior rg thems ¢ _? 
at least in individual instances, stand for inferior their efforts with t { the | 
a holarship, I am foreed to answer that the fault the bar, the officers t ‘ other ag 
does not lie in the fraternity system, other insti cies laboring f t} elir it ‘ the mar 
tutions being free from it, but does lie in the con evil of mo viol ‘ I} e age , } 














ditions existing loeally in some of the Stanford gently and with stantial results a 
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cated by the decrease of the averag nnual nu SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

ber of lynehings from 171 for tl ( 18st THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

1895 to 70 for the decade 1906-1 Nevertheless OF vor o> EDIT oO , 

the commission wishes to reiterate its appeal wit] ri 

renewed emphasis, knowing that the « licatio | I] FE n [ [Li ‘RY Tt 

of so irulent a social disease s the | h Rau dito C { Vv 

mania can be effected only by the prolonged and Rostor \l 

vivorous eflort of sane and patriotic eit ! Art the ] 
In this letter the commission wishes to direct asd _ ' 

the attention of the college men to the « iTLoO ut al aS Fe ; betwe 

aspect of the race question, inasmuch as the so * Val l : t ¥ ‘ 1c | 

tion of all human problems ultin ately rests uj i 1) B tl ™ dl hele r | 

rightly lirected education In its last analvys t t! r l thie vl 

education simply means bringing fort { It ( _—— the ae wand 

native capacities of the individual for the benefit { It 1 seem ] dded to t 

both of himself and of society It 3 xi it d Re en nter r lor . , 

that a developed plant, inimal, or n r more ; ' a 1] 

d ! . ld ve 
valuable to society than the undeveloped t , ‘ 
likewise obvious that ignorance is the most fruit propriat d_ pleas . ; — a ae 
ful source of human ills Furthermo t Di : . ir! a tin ructur 
true in a social as in a physical sense that a chai I Everythi ds to | 
is no stronger than its weakest lu TI good re it placed »B ( t decorat 
results thus far obt ed s shown y t e ries and the re » ire 
gro’s progress within recent ul pro the ies of beauty floral « { 2 
commission to urge the exte on of his eduea ; nee ti te of tha « = } in 
tional opportunities Li iitinte on I . ad wi ‘1 

The inadequate pro or r tl education of , E uld reflect per { It 

the negro is more than ar stice to his 4 r , 
an injury to the white The south « not SOC » bel to Ul 
realize its destiny if one third of her popul ( 8 vi live t. Individ { ld be « 
undeveloped and ineflicient. For our common wel aent ich element ! r decora 
fare we must strive to « disease whe r W } t house or all mar ( yates t 
find it, strengthen whatever is weak, and develop t e] embroider iewel et (7) Betwer 
all that is undeveloped rhe initial steps for in the e life and the world The ng 
creasing the efficiency and use Iness of the rro of t] seasons, the domi P terests of men 
race must necessarily be taken in the school roo: haste the family acoun. and their chanel 
There ean be no «dé ing that mors ind better ; ; : “fg } : . : = . id 
schools with better trained and better paid teacl —" ie arin a the home, will ad 
ers. more adequate supers m and longer terms to its effectiveness n uplitting id erati 
are needed for the blacks as well as the whites fyi ency In per l and « e lif 
The negro schools ar of course, parts of the : 
school systems of their respective state nd as U) Hon A Soe Inst . Mrs. Jo 
such share in the progress ul prosperity of their M. GLENN 
state systems. Our appeal is for a larger share In an impassion d letter ritten by Eh 
for the negro, on the ground of prudential self beth Robbins and published recently in one 
interest and of common tice e is the weakest of the New York dailies, s vs in speaking 
link in our civilization and our welfare is indis the war situati« “ There is no safetv under 
solubly bound up with his. Many means are open heaven except in voluntar perati n? rn 
to the college men of the south for arousing : ; —— ; 

: - the home itself there is n unpremeditated 
greater public interest in this matter and for pro ie d e i. 
moting a more vigorous public effort to this end. Comma b 5 — . _ oom _ 7 ee OF 
A sight attitude in this, as in all other important conducting life may be furthered with mutual 
publie questions, is a condition precedent to suc advantage; in the me tl lesson can be 
cess, For this reas the commission addresses learned without conscious tuition of how difti- 


to southern college men this special appeal. cult it i 


to combine; 


in the 


home 


it can be 

















m irk ng 


love « t home, ¢ 


sion in Oo! 


definitely 


wards el ibody Ine 


of local 


{ the relat 
ree in the « 
ties ( m 
3 ial ecuston 
the d rerence be 
It state | 


; 


rms , 
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4) Ol" 
or thou effort put one’s 1 d 
» the task, how es t t is that | ‘ 
perato! Ther t ! er ! 
P a P s - , 
elf does t pu ir rld forward. Ws 
‘ rward t thr e log l appl 
n of our theor it through the ] r 
ir 1. t This 7 { 
r mi ir present ecial need Phe u 
li t I hav d The mater | 
7T f the |} me must be se . rel t ~ 
e spiritual values | tself ist \ 
d ast testing ground of our effort r} 
prime ‘ ‘ perat ust be ul | , 
d extended throu I ! ‘ Phe I 
. t t throu ts lj es 
sorb the lessor that the department d 
economik . 1 are ready to t 
/ Dy Va 1) P f ae 
KLLSW \\ vVARD. director S« | 
Art, Ne ! Colles Ni Or 
Mr. Woodward contrasts 1 rt} th t | ! 
it n t r re t st rds art educatio ‘ 
Great ifact center rt } I 
facturs tick - : nest vad 
7 ou contribu ei ‘ = 4 
ive rreat mentum ft rt education d t 
professional practise im the nort Phe Ind 
Ss in great me ure vr l ral t ter 
ests largely rural t and tradit 
Phere are few large cities and these are cor 
mere rather t ndustrial Article f 
tast in every dey rtment are arawl I t rt 
north rather ti I factured at hon | t 
bl which practical art educati pr t 
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of industries of our tim ch will cati 1 Education ] 


anda 
prove and buy and use. ople \ A.tvin E. Dopp, secretary, 
rarments, illustrated papers, china, ornam 3 * tl Pror ion of Industri 
or the person, and decorative brie brace. 4 ‘ork, N. Y. 
or rent furniture, rug 
many patronize 
heaters, pla es of outdoor 


all these relation 


Tt 2 OOO OOO 

andards o ‘ rls between the ages of fourteen 
ficient, durable, hygienic, artistic, ec working for wages in this country. 
ical. Have we prepared them to make g re unskilled age and unfit for resp 
choices, to be intelligent consumers, ty. Fac] ‘ar 1.000.000 voung 
wisely? It is the largest functi are required simply to maintain the ranks of 


cation to contribute, as one of the ag ur working population. There are 25,000,000 
liberal education, to this end. We sons, a ele year f ave and over. in 
doing this yet, large because country, engag in farming, mining, 
learly to define the end concretely. nufacturing and mechanical pursuits. trade 
afraid to get “brass tacks id transportation. * the 14,250,000 engaged 
education. n manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, not 


: ! per cent. have had, or at the present time 
Uhe irt Instinct Universa . ave, any chance to secure adequate industrial 
KiLis, formerly supervisor These figures are brought out by 
Ohio. the report of a commission created in January, 
The prevailing impression that ar y 1914, by Congress to consider the subject 


is posses ed bv only the tal nted few is slow national aid 





for vocational education. 
disappearing. Art must be used to grow, and need for voc tional schooling is 
there must be art envir nt for its fullest Tt js national 


dc Ve lopme nt. ‘ : ho sul so dead but in lilv. In in attempt to meet 


it is a spark, at st, art feeling. The 13 been introduced 
wish to see beauty, T r own it is ‘or grants of mon 
manifested in many ways. It may be in the = f¢,q 


ect 


ral government to the states to aid, in part, 


enjoyment of good pictures, a Wi I] planned public schools of less than college grade that 


garden, fine furniture, dress, a beautiful prepare boys and girls over fourteen years of 


home. The art instinct is placed in the soul age for useful or profitable employment in 


of every one by an all-wise Creator. Is it not gerjeylture. in the trades and industries, and 


for enjoyment, uplift, a stimulus fo in home economies. In the whole United 


effort and excellence ¢ Some educators hi ; St: there are fewer trade schools than in 
recently been emphasizing the teaching of ar the little kingdom of Bavaria, with its popu 
in the schools for appreciation only; th: tion but little greater than that of New 
ple may buy judiciously. In contrast, con ‘ork Citv. It is the knowledge of such facts 
sider Germany and other European countries is these that is gaining nation-wide support 


where pupils showing ability in the arts are for the Smith-Hughes bill. The United States 


carefully educated by the government and at jg one of the few large nations which does not 


its expense, if necessary. It Is considered a provide by legislati nm for the cor tinued edu- 
splendid investment. ‘hey are edueating eation of children who become wage-earners at 


producers—we are buying their products. Is fourteen vears of age. This unenviable dis 


iit 


it not best to « mphasi e marked tendencies ? tinction will be ended by the enactment of thi 


Smith-Hughes bill. 











